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THE MONTH. 





Tue President has failed to reappoint Postmaster Corse of 
Boston, and instead has appointed ex-Mayor Thomas N. Hart. 


THE Cambridge Civil Service Reform Association, under 
date of January 31, sent a petition, signed by all its officers, to 
the President of the United States, requesting an extension of 
the civil service rules, so as to include all persons employed 
in custom-houses and post-offices, where their number is not 
less than twenty-five ; and also, 


Believing that the recent troubles with the Indians afford con- 
vincing evidence that a change in the manner of appointment of the 
officials of the Indian Bureau is imperatively demanded, respectfully 
urge that the civil service rules may be extended, with proper modifi- 
cations, to include all officers employed under this bureau. 

They desire, finally, to urge that the rules be extended, with due 
regard to the interest of the public, to all departments of the civil 
service.” 

To this the following reply has been received : — 

EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 4, 1891. 

Gentlemen,— 1 have received by the hands of Senator Hoar the 
communication addressed to me by you as officers of the Cambridge 
Civil Service Reform Association, and in reply beg to say that your 
suggestions will have my respectful attention. Your reference to 
the recent outbreak among the Sioux as affording convincing evi- 
dence of the necessity of a change in the manner of appointing the 
officials of the Indian Bureau leads me to say that I have not found, 
in a very full examination of all the facts from all sources, evidence 
of any deterioration in the Indian service. On the other hand, the 
Board of Indian Commissioners, through Merrill E. Gates, their 
chairman, have, as the result of close observation, declared to me, 
under date of February to last, “that, upon the whole, the Indian 
service is now in better condition than ever before.” The object of 
their communication was to urge the extension of civil service rules 
to the Indian service; but they were careful to recognize that the 
argument was not to be found in any special or recent incidents, but 
in the broader fact that the work among the Indians is educational 
and philanthropic, and should therefore be separated from party 
politics. 


I will add that before any special appeal had been made to me 
from any source the subject of including Indian agency clerks and 
employees in the classified service had been under consideration. 

Very respectfully yours, 
BENJAMIN HARRISON. 
To CHARLES ELIOT Norton, Esq., and Others, 
Cambridge, Mass. 





THE officers of the Old Dominion Club who were caught 
assessing government clerks at Washington, to aid Mahone’s 
Virginia campaign in 1889, still go untried. 





THE enemies of the particular kind of civil service reform 
now in operation made an effort, in the House of Representa- 
tives on February 12 and 13, to deprive the Civil Service Com- 
mission of all appropriations for its necessary clerical work. 
This was done under the guise of a point of order against the 
appropriations. We give a full account of the proceedings, 
with a verbatim report of the leading speeches. The proceed- 
ings were notable for the apparently overwhelming defeat of the 
appropriations, for the sudden change of defeat into a victory, 
and for the warm friends developed by the debate, and for the 
marked gain in the understanding of the reform principles and 
machinery shown by the friends who supported it. In the end, 
the bill went to the Senate with an increase of $17,300 over last 
year’s appropriation, and $1,500 more than was in the bill be- 
fore the attack began. At the last moments of the session, 
however, this increase was lost, and the appropriations stand 
$36,400 for salaries and $5,250 for travelling expenses ; that is, 
just the same as last year’s insufficient appropriation. Such is 
the result of the promises to extend the law made by the Re- 
publican party, which has full control of both branches of 
Congress. 


In the United States Senate an amendment to the appro- 
priation bill was carried, establishing examining local boards 
under control of and to be paid by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion ; but on conference this was struck out. The House con- 
ferees were Mr. Cannon of Illinois, now an open opponent of 
the reform, Forney of Alabama, who cares nothing about it. 
Mr. Butterworth of the House was in favor of the Senate 
amendment, but decided it was not well to have a new contest 
over the reform, especially as this involved some possible 
change of existing law. 





SENATOR PLuMB developed a scheme of allowing the census 
clerks whose services are no longer needed to be put in the 
departments at Washington which are classified under civil 
service rules. This was very plausible ; but the census clerks 
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are not under civil service rules. There are some 1,300 of 
them. They have, to be sure, to pass an examination before 
entrance, but it is not a competitive examination: it is only 
an examination applied before entrance to the few who get an 
appointment. How they get this appointment was clearly ex- 
plained by Congressman Grosvenor in the recent debate in the 
House of Representatives. He said, “The young men and 
young women assigned to that bureau were selected primarily 
by members of Congress, by Senators, by governors,” etc. 
That is, we have the old spoils system, the old reward-for- 
partisan-work style of appointment, with a veneer of written ex- 
amination; and it was proposed to reward these partisan ap- 
pointees with permanent positions in the classified service. 
That is, the Census Bureau was to be made a back entrance 
for politicians and their supporters into the offices which had 
been so carefully taken out of politics. Fortunately, the scheme 
was defeated on the last day of the session. Senator Plumb 
proposed it as an amendment to the deficiency bill, but it was 
ruled out on a point of order. ‘This is another narrow escape. 
The Census Bureau having been made a refuge for the politi- 
cal workers, there was a great temptation to get the clerks 
put into permanent positions now that the force of the Census 
Bureau is being reduced. 





* In the New York Senate, on February 16, Senator Ahearn 
introduced a bill prohibiting discrimination in the selection of 
persons who have passed the local or State civil service exami- 
nations. The purpose of the bill is to give the same chance 
to every applicant who possesses the minimum 7o per cent., 
whether his average is go, or over, or 70. This is another 
attempt to substitute the political “pass” examination for the 
non-political open competitive ones. The New York civil 
service reformers should see that this bill is defeated. 


THE Massachusetts Civil Service Reform League has passed 
the following preamble and resolution relating to appointments 
of Indian agents : — 


Whereas the duties of our Indian agents are difficult and delicate, and 
their powers and opportunities expose them to great temptation; and 

Whereas experience and the mutual confidence which can come only 
from long personal intercourse with the Indians add greatly to their useful- 
ness; and 

Whereas the spoils system which has so long prevailed in appointments 
to the Indian service has always failed to secure a good service, has often 
resulted in the appointment of agents who were inexperienced, frequently 
incompetent, and sometimes positively dishonest and corrupt, and has 
caused the removal of competent and experienced agents; and 

Whereas those best informed agree that the recent costly and bloody 
troubles with the Sioux were largely, if not chiefly, due to the incompetency 
and mismanagement resulting from the spoils system, and unite in asking 
for an immediate and complete divorce of the service from partisan politics ; 
and 

Whereas we believe that the merit system of appointment will be as 
successful in securing satisfactory officials for the Indian service as it has 
been for the other departments of the government,— therefore, 

Resolved, That we respectfully urge upon the President of the United 
States the great importance of extending the civil service rules to all those 
positions in the Indian service to which they can be made applicable. 





THE New Haven Civil Service Reform Association has elected 
the following officers for 1891: president, Charles L. Baldwin ; 
vice-presidents, Edwin S. Lines, William G. Sumner, William K. 
Townsend, Pierce N. Welch; executive committee, Simeon E. 
Baldwin, Henry W. Farnam, George L. Fox, John C. Gallagher, 
Samuel A. Galpin, Burton Mansfield, Norris G. Osborn, A. E. 








Rowland, Henry B. Sargent, James K. Thacher, Morris F. 


Tyler, Francis Wayland, Henry C. White, Eli Whitney, Jr. ; 
treasurer, C. S. Morehouse ; secretary, Henry W. Farnam. 


A BILL has been introduced into the Indiana Senate (Bill 
No. 275) to regulate the employment of officers and persons in 
the service of that State in its benevolent institutions. The 
bill provides for open competitive examinations as far as prac- 
ticable. Such a bill is needed for all the departments of that 
State, but it was well to begin with the benevolent institutions. 
Sane and able-bodied persons can defend themselves from bad 
appointive officers, but the poor, helpless inmates at the hos- 
pitals and asylums cannot. We regret to say the bill has been 
defeated by 26 Democratic votes against it to 15 Republican 
and 7 Democratic votes in its favor. 





In the Boston Board of Aldermen, on February 3, the Demo- 
cratic members carried a motion that the chairman of the board 
be instructed to petition the legislature, at its present session, for 
such legislation as will provide for the exemption from the civil 
service acts of all superior officers in any department whose ap- 
pointment is subject to confirmation by the Board of Aldermen 
or by the mayor. No such officers are now included within the 
civil service rules. It is meaningless, except it be intended to 
make some persons now under civil service rules subject to 
confirmation, and so exempt them. 


SPEAKER BarrETT, in his speech at the Norfolk Club Satur- 
day, January 24, declared he was not voting the Republican 
ticket to keep Democrats in post-offices. Dr. Gallinger (new 
New Hampshire Senator), before the Middlesex Club Saturday, 
January 31, went further, and said that all offices ought to be 
filled by Republicans when a Republican was President. The 
Boston Journal says of this, “ Senator-elect Gallinger’s views 
of civil service reform are frankly expressed, but there is a 
lurking suspicion down here in Massachusetts that the posses- 
sion of the offices didn’t help the Granite State Republicans 
much in the late election.” 


At the National Educational Association at Philadelphia, 
February 25, Mr. George William Curtis delivered an address 
on the subject “The Public School and Civil Service Reform.” 
As to the objection that no examination could test the qualifi- 
cations required of a teacher, he said that an impartial prelim- 
inary inquiry into fitness by examination was better than no 
test at all, which was the method under the spoils system. The 
civil service reform rule is that final appointment is made only 
after probation or actual test of capacity. So, while it is true 
that an examination as to scholarship would not test all the 
important qualifications of a teacher, such as ability to keep 
order, to awaken an interest, and to impart knowledge, proba- 
tion would test them. 





THE subscriptions for the maintenance of the Civil Service 
Chronicle (Indianapolis) are encouraging. About half the 
money needed has been subscribed. The paper is far too 
valuable an organ of reform not to be supported. Mr. Moor- 
field Storey, 131 Devonshire Street, Boston, will receive and 
forward subscriptions ; but it is hoped some other cities than 
Boston will help now. Boston raised nearly all that has carried 


this paper along during the past two years; and it sustains the 
| 
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CriviL SERvICE REcorRD besides, at an expense of over $1,000 
a year to the reformers here. 





Mr. RoosEVELT’s reply to Mr. Porter, Commissioner of the 
Census, is printed in full in the Civi7 Service «reformer of Feb- 
ruary, 1891, and in the Congressional Record for Feb. 14, 1891, 
vol, xxii., No. 62, p. 2789 e¢ seg. We gave a summary of it in 
our last number, but the important debate in Congress has not 
left us room to print it in full. 





In the February number, under the head of “ Bird’s-eye 
View,” we printed some comments by “ An Old Free Soiler” 
on the officers of our association. As this was taken in some 
quarters to be our view, let us state that under “ Bird’s-eye 
View” we have always given place to criticisms of ourselves 
and our reform, and do not vouch for the truth of the state- 
ments or agree with all the views there expressed. 


CIVIL SERVICE CHRONICLE. 


Boston, March 5, 1891. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE CIVIL SERVICE RECORD: 

I beg to acknowledge receipt of the following contributions to the 
fund for securing the continued publication of the Civil Service 
Chronicle at Indianapolis: Henry L. Pierce, $100; a friend, $50; 
A. W. Blake, $25; M. S., $25; Edmund Tweedy, $20; Simeon E. 
Baldwin, $20; A. L. Lowell, $15; Eli Whitney, Jr, $10; F. C. 
Lowell, $10; T. Loring, $5; G. V. Leverett, $5; C. P. Ware, $3; 


total, $288. Yours truly, 
MOorRFIELD STOREY, 77eas. 


BOSTON’S POST-OFFICE IN POLITICS. 


The term of General John M. Corse as postmaster at Boston 
expired last December. Postmasters do not themselves come 
under the Civil Service Law, even when their subordinates do, 
so General Corse could be supplanted by another person at the 
end of his term, or could even have been removed before the 
end of his term for no cause, without breaking any civil service 
law or established rule. Failure to reappoint General Corse 
was not therefore any breach of law. Something more, however, 
was to be expected of this administration than merely not to 
break the law or the rules established under it. 

During President Cleveland’s administration, the late Mr. 
Pearson, then postmaster at New York, was reappointed on 
account of his remarkable efficiency ; and, though this example 
was followed in only some half-dozen presidential offices, yet 
these few cases stood as a sign-board pointing out the way in 
which the principles of the reform should be followed. 

With this state of affairs, the Republican platform adopted 
at Chicago, in 1888, declared first for a “further extension of 
the reform system already established by law,” and then went 
on to say, “Zhe spirit and purpose of the reform should be ob- 
served in all executive appointments.” President Harrison’s let- 
ter, accepting the nomination by this convention, said, “In ap- 
pointments to every grade and department, fitness, and not party 
service, should be the essential and discriminating test, and fide/- 
ity and efficiency the only sure tenure of office.” (The Italics are 
our own). On this platform and letter, General Harrison was 
elected President. What, then, were we to expect in the case 
of faithful and efficient postmasters whose terms of office had 


expired? Should others who had rendered “arty service” be 
put in their places, or should they be reappointed ? 

It was not long after President Harrison’s inauguration that 
it was clear that the general rule was to be rewards for “ party 
service” as against “fidelity and efficiency”; but, while this 
might be the rw/z, still there would be some meaning left in the 
part of the platform and letter of acceptance we have quoted 
if there was to be some advance along the road of reform 
pointed out by the case of Pearson and the few other presiden- 
tial postmasters reappointed. We might then, at least, expect 
two or three times as many conspicuous instances of reappoint- 
ment; but now the last chance of a conspicuous instance is 
gone, the sign-board is torn down, the way is abandoned. 

As to the efficiency, fidelity, and non-partisanship of General 
Corse as postmaster, every one admits that. Ex-Mayor Thomas 
N. Hart will in time probably become an efficient postmaster ; 
but he is far from being non-partisan, and his appointment was 
made in preference to that of General Corse on party grounds 
alone. Of all the Republican party candidates likely to get 
the post-office, perhaps Mr. Hart is the most capable and busi- 
ness-like. There is some difference of opinion among his own 
party as to his having exhibited any remarkable or unusual 
executive powers while mayor. As to civil service reform, Mr. 
Hart has always declared himself in favor of the reform ; and 
he has never refused to obey the Civil Service Law. In the 
only instance where he had an opportunity to prevent an eva- 
sion of the law by those under him he conspicuously failed to 
do anything, and yet at the same time he kept himself within 
the letter of the law and rules. As far as carrying out the 
spirit of the law to the offices to which the law does not apply, 
it is notorious that Mayor Hart appointed a street commis- 
sioner who would take in Meehan, the Democratic politician 
and former street commissioner, who had thrown his influence 
over to Hart. There were other appointments to which we 
have made objection from time to time, as having all the ap- 
pearances of consummations of trades and little or none of 
being for fitness only. Indeed, Mayor Hart has admitted their 
badness, and pleaded “ pressure.” There are one hundred and 
thirty-six positions in the Boston post-office exempted from the 
civil service rules. 

We cannot leave the subject, however, without expressing 
our thanks to Senators Hoar and Dawes and Congressmen 
Lodge, Greenhalge, Walker, and Candler for their efforts to 
have General Corse reappointed and to sustain the true princi- 
ple of reappointment in at least this one conspicuous case. Not 
only did they have to contend against the other six Republican 
Congressmen from Massachusetts, headed of course by Cogs- 
well, but they had and will still have to meet opposition from 
many of the party managers and their henchmen, in whose 
hands, under this horrid “spoils” system, the political future of 
Congressmen and even Senators so often depends. Senator 
Barrett of the Massachusetts House of Representatives, with 
his newspapers, the Advertiser and the Record, has led in this 
cry for a Republican postmaster for Boston. 

From some Indiana friends of President Harrison we learned 
that he had been thinking of General Corse as a good instance 
for reappointment to offset the reappointment of Pearson in 
New York under President Cleveland; but the counsels of 
Wanamaker, Cogswell, Barrett, etc., and the fear of being 


inconsistent in not having made other reappointments of effi- 
cient postmasters, seem to have prevailed. We shall now see 
how much this has aided the Republican party in Massachu- 
setts. 
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Special Despatch to the Boston Journal. 


WASHINGTON, March 1. The contest over the Postmastership at Boston 
has ended in the nomination and confirmation of ex-Mayor Hart. With 
regard to this appointment, the Massachusetts Senators authorize the follow- 
ing statement: — 

“Senators Dawes and Hoar and Representatives Candler, Lodge, Green- 
halge, and Walker were of the opinion that, considering General Corse’s 
great military record, considering the strong support he received from the 
business men of Boston, without distinction of party, and considering that 
General Corse had discharged the duties of his office so that it was charac- 
terized at the Post-office Department as the model office of the United 
States, it would be entirely desirable for the public interests and for the 
interest of the Republican party, and would tend to regain the ascendency 
of that party in the Commonwealth, if General Corse were reappointed. 

“The President, however, thought that, considering the attitude of the 
Democratic party, which was murdering United States marshals and expel- 
ling Republican postmasters from their offices in the South and endeavoring 
to overthrow constitutional government by revolutionary proceedings, both in 
the House and Senate, and by preventing honest elections wherever they 
could get the power so to do, it was not wise to appoint to an important 
office a person who made no expression anywhere of disapprobation of these 
things, and whose political influence, so far as it was exerted, was in their 
favor. He, therefore, requested the Senators to give him their advice as to 
an alternative, supposing he should come to the opinion foreshadowed above. 
The Senators accordingly suggested to the President six names of eminent 
Republicans in Massachusetts who, they believed, would be satisfactory to the 
business men of Boston and to the Republicans of the State. They recom- 
mended them for his favorable consideration in their order. On this list of 
names that of ex-Mayor Hart stood at the head. One of the names was that 
of a gentleman very eminent in public life in Massachusetts and of large 
national reputation; but, on ascertaining that he was not willing to under- 
take the duty, the President recommended ex-Mayor Hart.” 

WEBB. 


Mr. HART TO SENATOR HOAR. 


The letter which Mr. Hart sent to Senator Hoar read as follows : — 


The Honorable Georce F. Hoar, Senator of the United States, Washing- 
ton, D.C.: 

Dear Senator Hoar,— Unless there are public reasons to the contrary, of 
which I have no knowledge, it seems to me that every proper interest would 
be served if General Corse was reappointed postmaster of Boston. Politi- 
cally, personally, and especially in business matters, General Corse has made 
an unexceptionable record in his present office. He has resisted the Demo- 
cratic wolves, he is the head of the Loyal Legion; and his reappointment 
would silence a part of the criticism, justly made, against the Post-office 
Department,— that it has yielded too much to the place-hunters, in this case 
Republicans. In a measure, the removal of Mr. Saltonstall would be offset 
by the renomination of General Corse. Jf the #uterest of the public service is 
to decide, General Corse will be renominated. 

Very truly yours, 


(Signed) THomas N. Hart. 
Bosron, Jan. 15, 1891. 





RESOLUTIONS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS CIVIL 
SERVICE REFORM LEAGUE. 


On Failure to Reappoint Postmaster Corse. 


Whereas the platform adopted at the Republican Presidential 
Convention of 1888, after saying, “We will not fail to keep our 
pledges” (for reform in the civil service) “because they” (the Inde- 
pendent Republicans of 1884) “have broken theirs, or because their 
candidate has broken his,” and after declaring in favor of “ the further 
extension of the reform system already established by law to all 
grades of the service to which it is applicable,” went on further to sa 
that “the spirit and purpose of the reform should be observed in all 
executive appointments ” ; 

Whereas President Harrison, in his formal and public letter accept- 
ing the nomination to the Presidency tendered him at that convention, 
promised that, “in appointments to every grade and department, 
fitness, and not party service, should be the essential and discrimi- 
nating test, and fidelity and efficiency the only sure tenure of office”; 

Whereas Senators Dawes and Hoar and Representatives Candler, 
Lodge, Greenhalge, and Walker of the Massachusetts delegation 
(according to their authorized statement as published in the Boston 
Journal March 2, 1891) expressly stated to President Harrison that 
they “were of the opinion that, considering General Corse’s great 
military record, considering the strong support he received from the 
business men of Boston, without distinction of party, and considering 
that General Corse had discharged the duties of his office so that it 
was characterized at the Post-office Department as the model office 
of the United States, it would be entirely desirable for the public 
interests . . . if General Corse were reappointed ; 

Whereas General Corse, as Postmaster of Boston for over four 
years, has furnished a most conspicuous and undoubted instance of 
non-partisanship, “fidelity, and efficiency,” which should have been 
the “only sure tenure of office” and the “essential and discriminat- 














ing tests” for appointment, according to the platform of the Republi- 
can party, the President’s own pledge, and the principles of civil 
service reform; 

Whereas, in spite of all these facts, and that every proper reason 
required his reappointment, the President refused to reappoint him, 
solely because he was not a Republican,— 

Therefore, We record our emphatic condemnation of the Presi- 
dent’s action as a violation of his party’s promise, of his own pledge, 
and of the principles of civil service reform; and we thank those 
Republicans of the Massachusetts delegation to Congress who, in 
defiance of the threats and demands of influential men of their own 


party, courageously favored the non-partisan reappointment of Gen- 
eral Corse. 


On Appropriations for the Civil Service Commission. 


The Massachusetts Civil Service Reform League, representing the 
civil service reformers of Massachusetts, expresses its gratification to 
those Representatives in Congress — especially to Messrs. Lodge and 
Greenhalge of Massachusetts, Butterworth of Ohio, McComas of Mary- 
land, Moore of New Hampshire, Lehlbach of New Jersey, Tracey of 
New York, Clements of Georgia, Boatner of Louisiana, and Dockery 
of Missouri — for their effective work, by which the increased appro- 
priation for carrying out the Civil Service Law was sustained in the 
House on February 12 and 13. 

The league cannot pass over without severe condemnation the 
action of Congressman Cogswell of Massachusetts in using his influ- 
ential position on the Appropriation Committee to oppose that appro- 
priation, and so to strike a cowardly blow at the law. 

Finally, the league holds the Fifty-first Congress responsible for 
its failure to secure this extra appropriation above the insufficient 
appropriation of last year, which is absolutely needed for the efficient 
execution of the Civil Service Law and rules. 


Marcu 6, 1891. 





CONGRESSIONAL DEBATE ON THE APPROPRIATION 
FOR THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 


A NARROW ESCAPE. 


The attack on civil service reform made in the National House 
of Representatives, February 12 and 13, was well planned and very 
nearly successful. We came nearer a crushing defeat than at any 
time since the first Commission under Grant was deprived of all its 


| appropriations and rendered useless at the instigation of General 
B. F. Butler. 


This time the attack was made while the House was sitting as a 
Committee of the Whole,and was masked behind the pretence of 
points of order. On these points in Committee of the Whole, a yea 
and nay vote could not be called. The points of order were that pro- 
viding for any clerical force beyond the one secretary and one stenog- 
rapher mentioned in the Civil Service Act of 1882 was new legisla- 
tion, and could not, under the rules of the House, be inserted in an 
appropriation bill. The first point of order struck at all the appro- 
priation for the Civil Service Commission, excepting the salaries of 
the Commissioners and the chief examiner. This point was sus- 
tained on an appeal to the House by a vote of 119 to 30, on Feb- 
ruary 12. 

The next day a motion was made to amend the item as thus altered, 
by inserting verbatim and literatim the appropriation of last year 
which is still in force. To this the same point of order was again 
raised, and after appeal and debate was sustained by a vote of 109 
to 36. 

Mr. Cannon (of Illinois), who had opposed all appropriations be- 
yond those required by the original act, offered an amendment pro- 
viding for the one secretary, stenographer, and messenger of that 
original act, whose salaries, as the bill then stood, were not included. 
This gave rise to a general debate on the merits of the reform, at the 
end of which Mr. Dingley (of Maine) offered an amendment to Mr. 
Cannon’s amendment for $36,400 additional “for other necessary ex- 
penditures.” 

This latter amendment, when put, was at first declared by the Chair 
to be lost. On a division it was lost by 54 ayes to 92 noes; but on 
the appointment of tellers and a new count it was carried by 95 ayes 
to 76 noes, amid “loud applause.” The amendment thus amended 
was then agreed to; and, as the bill now stands, the Commission has 
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a total appropriation of $53,300. This is $17,300 more than last | State or Territory, after consulting the department or office in which such 


year’s, and $1,500 more than was in the bill before the attack on the 
12th was begun. 

Following the debate in the Congressional Record, without a hint 
from some one who was on the floor, this sudden change at the very 
end seems unaccountable. It seems almost as if some invisible ally 
had come to our assistance at the moment of defeat, and turned it 
into victory. This invisible ally was no other than Speaker Reed, 
who went about the floor and gave it to be distinctly understood that, 
when the Committee on the Whole reported back to the House, he 
would take care the opportunity would be given for an aye and nay 
vote to reinstate the appropriation. This more than anything else 
frightened enough of those who were stabbing the Commission in the 
dark to retreat from their position before the light would be turned 
on, and so it was the appropriation was carried. 

The attack was made under the lead of Payson and Cannon (of Illi- 
nois), Grosvenor (of Ohio), and Cogswell (of Massachusetts), Repub- 
licans, and Spinola, Cummings, and Turner (of New York), Crain (of 
Texas), and Mansur (of Missouri), Democrats. 

The fight for the reform was led by Lodge (of Massachusetts), to 
whom “too much praise cannot be given,” to quote the words of Mr. 
Roosevelt in a private letter to us; while Butterworth (of Ohio), Mc- 
Comas (of Maryland), and Reed and Dingley (of Maine), with the 
aid of Greenhalge (of Massachusetts) and Moore (of New Hamp- 
shire), worked with him on the Republican side, and on the Demo- 
cratic side Boatner (of Louisiana), Dockery (of Missouri), Clements 
Of Georgia), Tracey (of New York), Dargan (of South Carolina), and, 
on the second day, Andrew (of Massachusetts) did all that they tould 
as members of the minority party. Walker, Republican, and O’Neil, 
Democrat, both of Massachusetts, voted against the appropriation, 
Walker also speaking against it. 

On February 12, when the Civil Service Commission’s item was 
reached in the appropriation bill in the House of Representatives, 
sitting as a Committee of the Whole, Mr. Grosvenor began the attack. 
He was the Representative so thoroughly discredited and put to 
flight by Mr. Roosevelt last summer at the hearing before the Civil 
Service Committee of the House. 


Mr. GROSVENOR [of onic} In the first place, I make the point of 
order against that paragraph that it is not in order on this bill in the 
form in which it appears; and if that point should be decided in 
favor of my proposition, why, I do not know that the Committee on 
Appropriations would feel inclined to reinstate any appropriation in 
the bill for that purpose. Therefore, I think we had better have this 
point of order disposed of first. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH [of Ohio]. 
existing law? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. That it changes existing law. 

Mr. Chairman, I will call the attention of the Chair simply to the 
point of order. I shall present it as though it were a matter of no im- 
portance whether the appropriation ought to be made or not to be 
made. I do not desire to commingle an argument upon the question 
of order with the question of the propriety of the appropriations, 
which I desire to make later on. I call the attention of the Chair to 
the Revised Statutes. 

The CHAIRMAN [Mr. Payson, of Illinois]. 
please state his point of order first ? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. My point of order is that it changes existin 
law and is new legislation upon an appropriation bill.... I next ca 
the attention of the Chair to the report of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, page 12, and briefly state the substance and effect of the re- 
port to which I desire to call the attention of the Chairman : — 


What is the point? that it changes 


Will the gentleman 


SEcT. 3. That said commission is authorized to employ a chief examiner, 
a part of whose duty it shall be, under its direction, to act with the examin- 
ing boards, so far as practicable, whether at Washington or elsewhere, and 
to secure accuracy, uniformity, and justice in all their at gage which 
shall be at all times open to him. The chief examiner shall be entitled to 
receive a salary at the rate of $3,000 a year, and he shall be paid his neces- 
sary travelling expenses incurred in the discharge of his duty. The commis- 
sion shall have a secretary, to be appointed by the President, who shall re- 
ceive a salary of $1,600 per annum. 

It may, when necessary, employ a stenographer, and a messenger, who 
shall be paid, when employed, the former at the rate of $1,600 a year, and 
the latter at the rate of $600 a year. The commission shall, at Washington, 
and in one or more places in each State and Territory where examinations 
are to take place, designate and select a suitable number of persons, not 
less than three, in the official service of the United States, residing in said 





persons serve, to be members of the board of examiners, and may at an 
time substitute any other person in said service living in such State or Terri- 
tory in the place of any one so selected. 


That is the law under which the Civil Service Commission is now 
organized. Under the appropriation bill of a year ago that law was 
partly violated; and the appropriation bill provided for not only the 
chief examiner and the secretary which the law authorized, but they 
proceeded to allow two clerks of class 4, two clerks of class 3, three 
clerks of class 2, three clerks of class 1, three clerks at $1,000 each, 
two clerks at $900 each, and one messenger and one laborer,— in all 
$36,000. 

Now, I show the Chair the understanding which the Civil Service 
Commission has, or the alleged understanding which it has, on that 
subject. I will read the letter in which I assume this change of ex- 
isting law is admitted : — 


UNITED STATES CIviL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., December 11, 1890. 


DEAR S1Rr,— Referring to the personal interview which I had with the sub- 
committee of the Appropriations Committee, of which you are chairman, I 
have the honor to say that the following statement ows the number of 
clerks now on detail with this Commission as examiners, the department 
from which detailed, and the grade of each, namely : — 

Salary. 
Treasury Department, Secretary’s Office, one actuary,. . . . . . $2,250 
Treasury Department, Second Auditor’s Office, one clerk of class 3,. 1,600 


Treasury Department, Third Auditor’s Office, one clerk of class 2, . 1,400 
War Department, Record and Pension Division, one clerk of class 1, 1,200 
War Department, Adjutant-General’s Office, one clerk of class 1, . 1,200 
Post-office Department, Second Assistant Postmaster-General’s Office, 

one clerk of class 3, Saree a ee el ee ee 
Post-office Department, railway mail service, one clerk, . . . . . 1,900 
Interior Department, Bureau of Pensions, two clerks of class 2, . . 2, 
Navy Department, Bureau of Provisions and Clothing, one clerk of 
class 2, ae, gt Oe ee fee ae ee i ak a ee ee 1,400 

Total number detailed, ten, . . . . $14,600 


Very respectfully, 
Cuas. LYMAN, President. 
Hon. BENJAMIN BUTTERWORTH, 


Chairman of the Sub-committee of the Appropriations Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


It was under that application that this change in the law was 
made.... 

Now, just briefly, my point of order is that the original law is the 
only law by which a clerical force of any character, employees of any 
character, or officers of any character are furnished to the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, and that any change of the law is obnoxious to the 
point of order which I have made; that the appropriation bill of one 
year ago is not the existing law for that purpose, and, if it is the ex- 
isting law, this is a change of existing law, and therefore is out of 
order. 

So that my point of order lies to all of this item except the sal 
of three Commissioners, one chief examiner, and one secretary; and it 
lies as to him so far as $400 of his pay is concerned. 


This point of order was discussed for two hours on the 12th, and 
for nearly an hour on the 13th; and the debates can be found in the 
Congressional Record, Vol. 22, No. 61, pp. 2724-2733, and No. 62, pp. 
2776-2785. The rest of the debate on the 13th, taking thirteen more 
pages of the Record, was on the general merits of the reform. 

As to the point of order, the debate at first was whether clerks 
could be added, in an appropriation bill, to the force originally pro- 
vided for in a bureau like the Civil Service Commission. It was 
admitted that under existing laws (Rev. Sts., § 169) the clerical force 
could be increased in any “ department,” and the question then came 
as to whether the word “department” in that connection meant 
strictly an executive department whose chief was in the cabinet or a 
department in a more general sense, as the “ Department of Labor” 
is called a department in the law. 

In support of the latter view, it{ was shown that the bureaus of the 
Fish Commission, the National Museum, the Agricultural Depart- 
ment (before its head was a cabinet officer), the Department of Labor, 
and the Interstate Commission have all had their clerical force in- 
creased under appropriation bills without opposition, and in some 
cases repeatedly for many years back. It was also shown that the 
Civil Service Commission had had its clerical force increased several 
times, and that twice points of order had been raised, one on this 
very ground, and the points had been both times overruled, Mr, 
Adams (of Illinois) urged 
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that a provision in an appropriation bill, which is itself an appropria- | 
tion, and nothing but an appropriation, cannot be a change of exist- 
ing law within the meaning of the rule. Of course, in a large and 
popular sense, a proposition that so much money be appropriated to 
a certain purpose is a provision of law; but it is not such within the 
meaning of the rule. 

What this part of the rules relating to changes of existing law 
refers to is such a provision as Mr. Sumner, when Senator, had put 
on an appropriation bill, providing that parties to causes in the fed- 
eral courts should be competent witnesses. That provision was made 
a part of the statute law of this country between two lines of an ap- 
propriation bill. It is such permanent provisions of law — not neces- 
sarily appropriations — that clause 2 of the rule refers to. But so far 
as regards the question whether a particular appropriation is in order or 
not, or whether an appropriation can be made for a particular purpose 
or not, that is provided for in another part of the rule; and, when you 
turn to that part of the rule, you find that it is not enough to exclude | 
an appropriation that there is no previous law authorizing it, but any 
one making a point of order against it must go farther, and show that 
it is not in continuation of “a public work or object already in 
progress.” 

If the work which these clerks are to do is the work that has been 
done year after year by some agency of the government, paid for out 
of the treasury, then this is an appropriation (whether previously 
authorized by law or not) for a “ public work or object already in 
progress.” 





After this was well debated, the objection to a mere increase of 
force as such was pretty much abandoned in argument; but the Chair- 
man (Mr. Payson) then pointed out that the Civil Service Law re- 
quired that the Commission, in designating persons in the public | 
service to act as examiners, should do so only “after consulting the 
head of the department or office in which said person serves.” 


Now, it is conceded (the Chairman continued) that this paragraph 
in this appropriation bill-will practically put under control a the 
Civil Service Commission the entire clerical force necessary to con- 
duct its business and perform its operations, so that the Civil Service 
Commission will be free from interference or control of any other 
department of the government. That is conceded in the argument | 
on the point of order, and will be the practical effect of the retention 
and adoption of this paragraph. 

The question is whether this provision in this appropriation bill, 
with this purpose and result in view, is such a change of existing law 
as renders the proposition in the pending bill obnoxious to the point 
of order. 


And, after restating the first argument in support of the point of 
order, he went on to say :— 

The force necessary for it was carefully specified by the act creat- 
ing it, and was very limited. Whatever other force was necessary 
for the performance of its business, the organic act provided should 
be selected by the Civil Service Commission from different depart- 
ments, but only after yey the head of the department, for ob- 
vious reasons, that a skilled force should be supplied by the joint 
acts of selecting by the Commission and approval by the departments, 
respectively. So that the power on the part of the Civil Service 
Commission, in the judgment of the Chair, to select such agents.or 
clerks and examiners as it needs, in its judgment, to carry out its 
business beyond those specifically provided for in the act of Con- 

ress, can only be done by conference with, and approval by, the 

ead of a department from which the clerical force is selected. 

It seems to the Chair to be perfectly clear; and it is nothing against 
the argument, in the judgment or opinion of the Chair, that in the last 
appropriation bill another provision was made for a number of clerks 
as to the service of last year. 

The point of order is sustained as to the secretary, because his 
salary is raised to $2,000, which is $400 in excess of the statutory 
requirement, and as to all the clerks and employees named except 
the subordinates specially provided for in the organic act. Outside 
of those, the other provisions will be stricken from the bill on the | 
point of order. | 


There seemed at first to be more in this second argument than in 
the former one. Before the Committee on Appropriations there had 
been a good deal said in favor of having the examiners under control | 
of the Civil Service Commission; and the appropriations for addi- 
tional clerks seemed to be an effort to avoid the “existing law,” 
which compelled the selection of examiners only on the approval of 
heads of departments. The point of order, however, was at best but 
a very technical one; and it was soon shown that technically the | 


items in the appropriation bill objected to did not have anything to | 
do with “examiners,” but only with clerks. The exact distinction | 


| vides for the salaries of all the 


between the duties of “examiners” and “clerks” is not always 
clear ; but, if any of the clerks appropriated for did any work of ex- 
aminers, it would then be time to interfere and see that they were 
confined to their legitimate duties. A great deal of purely clerical 
work has to be performed in the Commission, and all the clerks asked 
for are needed for this. This was clearly brought out in opposition 
to the point of order. It might also have been added that much of 
the talk about having the “boards of examiners” under the Civil 
Service Commission was in support of a proposition for an appro- 
priation to pay at least the secretaries of the examining boards. 
This, however, was not put in the appropriation bill by the commit- 
tee. Few Congressmen are so intimately acquainted with the work- 
ings of the Commission as to explain this difference. With the ap- 
propriation of even twice the number of clerks, the examining boards 
would still have to be selected from the public service, as provided by 
the law. All the difference would be that, whereas several of these 
examiners now detailed as such, are really doing clerical work, this 
clerical work and other clerical work would be done by a regular 
clerical force. The boards would still be appointed, and would act 
officially as before, so technically no change in the law would be 
made; and actually none was sought, unless it was that these extra 
clerks would aid the official examiners in much of their routine work. 

During the debate Mr. Spinola (of New York) showed the true 
animus of some of the supporters of the point of order as follows :— 


Now, sir, the gentlemen who have taken sides against the decision 
of the Chair state as a reason that, if the Chair is sustained, it will 
cripple the Civil Service Commission. I hope to God, sir, it may 


| [laughter]; and, when I make that declaration, I voice the sentiment 
| of nine-tenths of the members of this House, if they would have the 


honesty to express themselves. If we could tear aside the mask 
which covers them on this issue, there would not be ten men on the 
floor of this House who, in my judgment, would be in favor of con- 
tinuing the Civil Service Commission as it now exists. But, sir, there 
is a time coming, and it is only two years off, when a Democratic 
President will take charge of this issue, when, in my humble judg- 
ment, each department will be made the judge of the capacity and the 
qualifications of its own employees. 


Mr. Cannon and others supporting the point of order denied any 
such motive. Mr. Grosvenor claimed that, though opposed to the 
present Commission and its operations and to the present law, he was 
in favor of civil service reform. The kind he was in favor of was 
the “pass” examination kind, where Senators and Representatives 
have the sole dictation as to who shall be allowed to try for the exam- 
inations, and that all such as can pass the minimum of requirements 
should be appointed. 

The Republican platform was appealed to. Mr. Grosvenor .and 
those of his friends who urged that they were within the platform of 
their party by favoring some kind of civil service reform, though 
opposed to the present, were put to silence on this by Mr. Dockery 
(of Missouri), Democrat, who reminded his hearers that it was “the 
reform of the civil service auspiciously degun under the Republican 
administration ” to which the Republican party was pledged, and that 
the platform said it “should be completed by the further extension of 
the reform system already established by law.” 

On February 13 the debate was continued by an amendment 
offered by Mr. McComas, for “one secretary, $2,000, two clerks of 
class 4, two clerks of class 3, three clerks of class 2, three clerks of 


| class 1, three clerks at $1,000 each, two clerks at $900 each, and one 
| laborer,— in all $36,400,” in place of the appropriation struck out the 


day before. This was verbatim and literatim the same as last year’s 
appropriation, in force at that moment. 

Mr. Grosvenor rose to a point of order at this amendment. 

Mr. McComas produced from the Congressional Record the lan- 
guage of Mr. Cannon two years before on the same point of order, 
when Mr. Cannon took the view exactly opposite to what he was 
maintaining this year. It was as follows :— 


Now, this section of the Revised Statutes does not fix the number 
of clerks, of messengers, of copyists, or of watchmen: it simply pro 
Looe that may be found necessary, in 

reater or less number, to be employed in the various departments, 
ureaus, and offices of the government. Subsequent sections of the 
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Revised Statutes do create a Secretary of the Treasury, whose salary 
shall be so much, and only one; a Postmaster-General, whose salary 
shall be so much, and only one; and so with a great many of the 
officers all through the various departments and bureaus, giving them 
an organization with heads and assistants,— for instance, the Attorney- 
General with Assistant Attorneys-General, and so on, giving a com- 
plete roster. But, when it comes to the mere clericai assistants in the 
departments, to the mere watchmen, to the mere messengers, to the 
mere copyists, the number required necessarily varies from one year 
to another, as the exigencies of the public service may vary. 

The law fixes the salaries of the clerks of the different classes, and 
the salaries of different classes of the employees, but it nowhere fixes 
the number; and always since the enactment of this statute, upon the 
consideration of appropriation bills, it has been held to be in order, 
according to the exigencies of the public service, in the sound discre- 
tion of Congress, under the operations of Rule XXI., to increase or 
diminish the number of watchmen, the number of messengers, the 
number of clerks, the number of any of the employees in the various 
departments and offices of the government. And, Mr. Chairman, 
that is this motion, to give three additional clerical assistants — 
namely, one of class 3, one of class 2, and one of class 1 —in this 
particular office [Civil Service Commission]. Therefore, I do not 
think it is subject to the point of order. A fair construction of 
the section of the statutes to which | have called the attention of 
the Chair, together with the uniform practice under this clause of the 
— the Chair can see at once from necessity makes this motion 
in order. 


This was so complete an answer to Mr. Cannon’s present position 
that he had to admit he had simply forgotten what he had thought 
two years before and had a different view now. 

Mr. McComas’s amendment also raised the question whether the 
existing appropriation was not existing law, and that a continuance of 
the same appropriation could not be a “change of law.’ After 
further debate the point of order against Mr. McComas was sustained, 
109 to 36. 

Mr. Cannon then moved as an amendment “one secretary, $1,600 
one stenographer, $1,600, and one messenger, $600,” which, if carried, 
would leave the force exactly that provided in the original law of 
1882. 


The discussion then went on to the general merits of civil service 
reform itself. 


MR. GROSVENOR’S SPEECH. 


Mr. GROSVENOR. But what is it that we are in favor of? what are 
the practical underlying principles of the civil service reform? First, 
that no man shall be appointed to a subordinate office under this gov- 
ernment who is not fitted by character and by education, who is not 
endowed with those qualifications that render him fit for the occupa- 
tion and for the office to be held under the government, and that after 
he has been thus appointed he shall not be removed from his office 
simply because he happens to belong to this or to that political party. 

Now, is there anything else, my friend, in your civil service reform ? 
You who carried the banner of civil service reform to the extent that 
you have driven from the ranks of the Republican party the young 
men of the Eastern States, until, under the effulgent rays of that ban- 
ner, you have seen State after State and district after district coming 
up in the next Congress represented by Democrats instead of civil 
service Republicans, is there anything else that is the underlying 
principle of civil service reform?... I think that, notwithstanding the 
fact that there come from these States the sons of distinguished 
Republicans, coming up here as Democratic Representatives, so that 
“one woe doth tread on the heels of another, so swift they come,” — 
the young men of the Andrew family, the Hoar family, and other dis- 
tinguished families of New England, are coming up here as youn 
Democrats because, among other reasons, they are excluded from all 
participation in the government. I think it is a great misfortune. 

I have said once, and I have said twice, that no party in this gov- 
ernment could ever be elected twice in succession to the control of 
the government that undertakes to make questions of this character 
a condition precedent to a good standing in any party, be it Republi- 
can or Democratic. That is what I have said, and what I maintain. 

What more do you ask than the two propositions which I have laid 
down? If you say there is anything else, I know not what itis. If 
that be all, then I say to gentlemen on the other side, We are not 
unlike, we are not dissimilar in our views, except in the mere matter 
of the administration of the principle, the mode of procedure to en- 
force it. That is all. So my friends on the other side say, We make 
it as a condition as to the mere matter of the administration of the 
principle. 

That is all. They say, “ We make it as a sine gua non of your 
soundness upon this question that you shall agree that a commission 
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of three men, clothed with great power by the law which created them, 
and whose demand for greater power must always be met by unques- 
tioned concession, is the true development of civil service reform; 
and, if you are not in favor of that, then you are a heretic and a spoils- 
man and a man who wants to plunder the treasury and abandon the 
system.’ 

What do we ask? We ask that this principle, which is the only 
principle worth having, the principle of the Republican platform, be 
carried into effect. Does the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Mc- 
Comas], who annually at this point reads to us the Chicago platform, 
— does he undertake to say that that platform resolved in favor of 
any special form of administration of the Civil Service Law? He 
certainly cannot say that. It is simply that we are in favor of the 
underlying principles necessary and indispensable to the administra- 
tion of the government upon the idea of civil service reform. 

What do we ask? And I am going to give you an illustration of 
the aggressive tendency of this Commission, and show you how 
utterly inconsistent with the real principles of civil service reform 
they stand in the actual attitude that they have occupied before the 
public. We say that the service of the government ought to have the 
best men in the country, men not only of good morals and character, 
but men of unqualified efficiency; and, when that is accomplished, 
the whole thing is accomplished. I differ with the fair men on the 
other side of this question only as to the matter of how we shall 
attain that result. 

We have in this city a Bureau of the Census. It is a very signifi- 
cant fact that, when that bureau was established, notwithstanding the 
Civil Service Commission was in full blast here, nobody, so far as I 
know, made an attempt to place the Census Bureau under the xgis 
of the Civil Service Law. They understood that it was necessary to 
build up a bureau rapidly, of efficient men of the very highest pb 
acter, the most efficient who could be obtained in the country; and, 
when that was the need of the hour, they did not suggest the Civil 
Service Commission, and they refused whatever application may have 
been made, refused to put it under the Civil Service Commission. 

Now, what have we got? I say that to-day the most efficient bu- 
reau of the government, a bureau which has astonished the world by 
its efficiency and accuracy and completeness of executive action, 
is the Census Bureau of the Eleventh Census of the United States. 
How did these young men become members of it? Through exactly 
the system which we argue for, the bureau system of civil service 
reform, that occupies a plane just below the domination of the Execu- 
tive of the government, and does not undertake to criticise the admin- 
istration of the President of the United States, and does not under- 
take to say who shall hold office and who shall not. 

The young men and the young women assigned to that bureau 
were selected primarily by members of Congress, by Senators, by 
governors, by men of distinguished character at home; and they were 
sent here for their peculiar fitness for the work that they were wanted 
for. They had to prove as a preliminary step that they were men 
and women of good moral character. Then they were examined as 
to their general knowledge of events, of general affairs, so that there 
should be no ignoramuses in the department. 

Mr. GEAR. And as to their fitness. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. And then they were examined upon the ques- 
tion which we say is the paramount one, as to their especial fitness 
for the duties to which they were assigned. We said, It is not neces- 
sary that they shall be examined upon the telescope, upon trigonom- 
etry and algebra, if they are merely to be messengers in that office ; 
but if they are to be clerks, computers, or what not, they must have 
education enough to understand what they are called upon to do, and 
they must be efficient and proficient in the particular business for 
which they are wanted. 

Mr. LEHLBACH [of New Jersey, Chairman of the House Committee 
on Civil es Does the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Grosvenor] 
mean to say to this House that a person examined to be a clerk or 
messenger by the Civil Service Commission is examined in trigonom- 
= and algebra? 

fr. GROSVENOR. I do not suppose he is. 

Mr. GEAR. But some of the questions he is asked, as to what were 
the difficulties between the colonies and Great Britain, etc., are 
nearly as much out of place. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Does the gentleman know what the questions 
are? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. 
tlemen do that. 

& Now, this bureau demonstrated to the country that the true applica- 
tion of the doctrine of civil service reform was to have an examina- 
tion in each department. That is what we want, an examination for 
the special purpose that the clerk is wanted for. Now, what has 
happened? A great many of these young men are reaching the end 
of their term. One of them, to my certain knowledge, from my own 
district, has been promoted four times, although he has occupied his 
position there less than a year; and never once promoted upon my 


Certainly. 
I will give you some of the questions. 
In your time I should be glad to have the gen- 
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recommendation or suggestion. He has simply worked his way up 
until he has become absolute!y efficient, and is a man of pure morals, 
of high character, and great efficiency. He took the civil service 
examination, and was certified as eligible. 

Now, what happened? We come here to Congress and ask Con- 
— to say that this immutable law of this Commission may be 

nded just enough so that these young men and young women, 
soldiers and soldiers’ widows and children who have shown this pro- 
ficiency in that department, and have shown themselves valuable ser- 
vice to the government, may be transferred upon a certificate of the 
head of that bureau to some other department of the government. 

And what did this Civil Service Commission do? All in a body, 
as did the jewellers of Ephesus when they said that an attack had 
been made on the goddess Diana, they all rushed together. This 
Commission rushed to the Committee on the Eleventh Census and 
protested that their “occupation would be gone” if those who were 
to go into the clerical service of the government were to be “O K’d” 
by any one except the Civil Service Commission. That is a sample 
of the way that this bureau wants to dominate the political power of 
this government, and to dominate the political patronage of this gov- 
ernment. They are unwilling that there shall be any young men who 
shall come up to greatness and glory, in America, who do not come 
up through the channel that they have dictated and laid down. 

I say, Mr. Chairman, that the system is not popular to-day. I say 
that it operates as a chill upon the political and patriotic feelings of 
the people of this country in this matter. Why should it be as it is 
now? The system which I ask involves simply that the heads of 
these great departments, the members of the President’s Cabinet, 
and the chiefs of the great bureaus shall be permitted to send before 
a board young men, applicants for position, and let them make the 
examination just as strict as the wants and demands of the bureau 
require. 

Would not the end of that system achieve all that the most radiant 
imagination of even George William Curtis, the head of the great 
organization to which one of the members of this Commission be- 
longs, and which only a few weeks ago thundered its denunciations 
upon the head of the President of the United States, while that same 
Commissioner holds his place under that same President who was 
denounced for having violated the Civil Service Law,— would we not 
in that way achieve all that the most radiant imagination of any civil 
service reformer desires in this country? What is there objection- 
able in leaving it to the heads of the departments ? 

Nobody attacks the policies of the Democratic platforms more bit- 
terly than I do. There is not a spot on them that is not full of 
wounds and bruises and political putrefying sores from the crowns of 
their heads to the soles of their feet [laughter]; and yet we have 

one through a Democratic administration of four years, and I chal- 
enge any man on the other side of the House to say that there was 
a head of a department or a chief of a great bureau who was a dishon- 
est man, or who was not a patriotic, country-loving man. The heads 
of these departments are as anxious as Mr. Curtis or any of his sat- 
ellites, or any of the “ Miss Nancies” of American politics, to have 
honest government. 

Would any civil service reformer arrogate to himself all the patriot- 
ism and wisdom of this government? Are we not all interested in 
having good government? These men who are at the head of de- 
partments want to make their departments great. They want to 
make their bureaus popular. They want to make their administra- 
tion successful. They want to contribute to the glory and honor of 
their country. poe should ~~ be compelled to take the figures of 
an anonymous clerk, vouched for by a commission that utterly and 
contemptuously defies public sentiment, and pursues every man who 
differs in opinion from them, for the men who are to aid them, to 
stand by them, either to the building up or destruction of their 
bureaus and the government? 

Is there any Republican here or any Democrat here who doubts 
that the great chiefs of our departments to-day and the heads of our 
bureaus, if it was left to them to designate the men to be sent before 
the Civil Service Commission, would select good men? Who is 
more interested in the success of the administration of the affairs of 
the country than the heads of those departments to-day ? 

The law, it is said, is not enforced. I am not going to enter upon 
that channel. I remember only a few days ago reading a letter ina 
newspaper giving the views of the Civil Service Commission in con- 
demnation of the administration of the President through the Post- 
office Department. 

Mr. Harrison has survived the condemnation of the Civil Service 
Commission, and is living to-day, and quite a factor in American poli- 
tics. It may be that he rebuked those gentlemen for what they did; 
it may be that he did not. I have nothing to say about that; but I 
wish to insert in my remarks a few choice extracts from current lit- 
erature, of what he did upon that memorable occasion. I have no 
authority to speak for the President. I have never spoken of “ civil 
service” to him nor he to me. _I stand here to say that Benjamin 
Harrison has enforced the Civil Service Law wherever, from its in- 
congruity and misapprehension and misfit of public sentiment, a 


judicial administration of it could possibly be enforced, as he has all 
other laws of the country; and, for aught I know, he is as anxious 
to push it forward to ultimate results of greatness as any civil service 
reformer in this country, or as anybody else that I know of. 

I have seen a letter, dated only two days ago, which shows a sam- 

le of what this Civil Service Commission does through one of its 
Gonectens in Cambridge, Mass., which seeks to assault and capture 
the Indian Department, and chain that to its chariot wheels. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GROSVENOR Will the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] 
yield to me some further time ? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield what further time the gentleman desires. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. They are about to assault the Indian Depart- 
ment; and they want to hold examinations to see what the qualities 
of the farmers on the Indian reservations are, and the fellows who 
guard the wagon trains and drive the transportation of Indian sup- 
plies out to the reservations. 

They want to examine the clerks of the agents appointed by the 
Indian Department; and Mr. Harrison has very truthfully and very 
briefly said that he does not know of any special delinquency in the 
Indian Department, and, while there are troubles there, they had not 
shown good reason why it should be transferred to the Civil Service 
Commission, and forthwith come the Civil Service Commission to say 
that, if they had had control out there, there would have been no war. 
[Laughter.] Sweet peace and all that would have continued. The 
savage Sioux would have bowed to the song of civil service reform. 

There is a flood down in the Tennessee River to-day, doing a great 
deal of damage to property; and I am looking for an application to- 
morrow from the Civil Service Commission to examine the fellows 
who allowed that water to run. [Laughter.] There was no differ- 
ence of opinion in tht Republican party in this country upon this 
question of civil service administration of the government until the 
civil service bureau undertook to arrogate to itself the prerogative of 
the Executive. 

Mr. Chairman, I have only a word or two more to say. The system 
which I advocate preserves all the valuable elements of civil service 
reform, and at the same time it keeps the government away from the 
building up of a bureau that has shown itself to be aggressive, un- 
reasonable, disposed to have controversies and conflicts with every- 
body, inconsiderate of other people’s opinions, determined to grasp 
power which was never given to it. And it is for these elements in 
its administration that the people of the country almost unanimously 
everywhere are opposed to it. 

Mr. PICKLER. Let me ask the gentleman whether under the sys- 
tem he proposes provision would be made for Union soldiers who are 
qualified for a great many of these offices, but who are unable to pass 
the examinations under the present civil service system, and are 
therefore debarred from appointment? 


Mr. GROSVENOR. Most certainly. If I had time, I could read 
here numberless letters received from old soldiers throughout the 
country who are reterring, just as vigorously as the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Butterworth] has done, to the platform of the Republican 
party, that part of it which undertakes to say that there shall be a 
just discrimination made in favor of the Union soldiers, and pointing 
out in eloquent language that by the operation of this civil service 
bureau they are substantially excluded from all participation in the 
administration of the government. 


Only yesterday I received a letter from a gentleman who says that 
he and seven brothers served in the regiments of five States, that 
they are able-bodied men, able to do a great deal of the work 
that the government requires to have done, but that not one of them 
can get access to a public position because of the tyranny of this 
Civil Service Commission. 

Now, in conclusion, I say to our friends who oppose the position 
which we have taken, be more considerate of other people’s patriot- 
ism and judgment. Place just as high an estimate upon your own as 
you see fit, gentlemen; but recollect that you occupy a position where 
you are required to commend your views to the American people. 

ou have had a surprise or two lately, which must open your eyes to 
the fact that mere arrogance, mere criticism, mere assaults upon other 
people, is not an argument which will win before the House of Rep- 
resentatives ; nor will it win before the American people. 

I stand to-day in favor of a civil service reform that shall be “run” 
within the control of the bureaus of this government, and I look for- 
ward to the time when the American people will brush away this 
arrogant, this assuming Commission; and then the principles of civil 
service reform which have engrafted themselves upon the judgment 
of the American people will find full development, and then the 
opportunity for the young men of this country, who have been driven 
out of the Republican party, to retake their position in that grand old 
party, assured that their efforts, their patriotism, and their sacrifices 
will be recognized by the only party that ultimately can carry the 
civil service to the reform that it requires. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side and laughter on the Democratic side. ] 
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MR. LODGE’S SPEECH. 


Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I yield twenty minutes to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Lodge]. 

Mr. LopGe. Mr. Chairman, I understood the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Cannon] to say this morning that the action of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole would not necessarily embarrass the operations 
of the Civil Service Commission. It seems to me that it would not 
only embarrass, but destroy. The action upon the point of order has 
precisely this effect. It takes away not only the ten clerks who are 
now detailed from the rolls of certain departments to act as examin- 
ers, and whom this bill proposes to transfer to the Commission, but 
it also takes away seventeen other clerks who never were detailed 
from any department, but were given to the Commission by Congress 
for the general purpose of its business. All alike are taken away. 

The answer to this is that the Commission can have as many clerks 
detailed as they want. But they cannot have the clerks detailed un- 
less they exist, and clerks for this purpose do not exist in any other 
department. If the seventeen clerks that the Commission has al- 
ready, are not appropriated for somewhere, they cannot be detailed. 
If the ten clerks in addition that it was proposed to give the Commis- 
sion are not appropriated for somewhere else, and they are not in 
this bill, they cannot be detailed. Now, there is an immense deal 
of clerical work in the Commission. Five hundred and more letters 
have to be answered every day. Without that Commission, until the 
law of 1883 is repealed, you cannot fill the offices of the government. 

The moment the registers are exhausted, as they soon will be if 
no appropriation be made, all the business of appointment comes to 
a standstill because you refuse the necessary clerical assistance. 
Every one who is listening to me knows that neither party would take 
the responsibility of repealing the Civil Service Law. 

Mr. SPINOLA. Please do not speak for the Democratic party. 

Mr. LopGe. Ona yea and nay vote the hostility to civil service 
reform would exhibit the same courage which is exhibited annually 
when the House comes to vote on the question of providing clerks 
for themselves. [Laughter.] Gentlemen do not dare to repeal the 
law, so they go around and attempt, under a point of order, to cripple 
its operations, and not only to cripple the operations of the Civil Ser- 
vice Law, but to make it impossible to carry it out. 

It has always been a very favorite proceeding in these debates — 
and I have observed it now for three years — to indulge in talk about 
“hypocrisy.” It is a very easy charge to make. But there are a good 
many kinds of hypocrisy. We are told on high authority that “ hy- 
pocrisy is the tribute that vice pays to virtue.” But there is another 
kind of hypocrisy, the tribute which timid souls feel called upon at 
times to pay to vice. Every man in his experience has known good 
and well-behaved boys who thought it manly and fine to be con- 
sidered rather tough, rather hard. They did not want to be thought 
too good and well behaved. So they made themselves out a good 
deal more wicked than they really were. 

I have observed this same thing in the House of Representatives 
in reference to civil service reform. I never heard an intelligent man 
in this House or in the Senate speak of the work of distributing 
patronage which was forced upon him by existing circumstances as 
anything else than an annoyance and a trouble, a constant source of 
embarrassment and political weakness. But some gentlemen seem 
to feel that it sounds a little better to take ground against a system 
which would relieve them in this aspect. They seem to apprehend 
that they may be called “ Miss Nancies,” that they may be considered 
sentimental. They want to be thought rough and manly; and they 
fancy it is a good thing to stand up and say, ‘‘Oh! this civil service 
reform is a humbug, and only Miss Nancies and dudes have anything 
to do with it.” The attitude of some of these gentlemen reminds me 
irresistibly of the famous Major Bagstock. “Tough is Joey B.; 
tough and devilish sly.” [Laughter.] 

Again as to this matter of hypocrisy. It is constantly charged 
here, as the gentleman from Ohio [ Mr. an charged upon the 
gentleman from oe McComas], “ Why, you have been to 
the departments to get offices for your constituents.” Of course, 
every man who belongs to the party in power is forced by the exist- 
ing system to do this very thing. There is a great body of messen- 
gers, laborers, and other officers who are not under the Civil Service 
Law; and we are all of us forced, if our constituents are to have an 
opportunity to get any of those offices, to do our best as Representa- 
tives to aid them in getting them. There is no other way for a man 
to get his application before the departments, but it is a degrading 
necessity. It is one of the principal objections I have to this system. 

When Representatives do that, it is perfectly idle to call their con- 
duct “hypocrisy.” It is part of a system. It has no more to do 
with the reform of the civil service than a question of Indian policy or 
a question of dredging the Mississippi River. The question of civil 
service reform is how by law you will take the offices out of politics, 
how by law you will relieve the men who are chosen to the great duty 
of governing this country from the petty and degrading work of run- 
ning about begging for offices in this department and in that. This 
is what true civil service reform consists in. 








Now, I have listened to my friend from Ohio [Mr. Grosvenor] with 
a great deal of attention. I was anxious to find out exactly what the 
matter was, and also what system he proposed to substitute for the 
existing system. I think I have found out what the matter is. The 
present Commission, we are told, is too aggressive. It has been a 
familiar sport in this House to make these speeches in regard to civil 
service reform, and to assail the Commission; but it has never been 
part of the game to have the Commission or any one of the Commis- 
sioners answer back and make defence against these assaults. 

One of the present Commissioners did that, when he was attacked 
here. I think he was very sensible to do it; but it was inconsiderate 
of the feelings of the gentlemen engaged in the annual practice of 
assailing civil service reform. He was not put there, according to 
the idea of the gentlemen who attacked him, to resent attack. He 
was put there simply to be made a text for speeches in regard to the 
“humbug of civil service reform” and to receive attacks in silence. 

Now, as I say, I have tried to follow the course of the argument of 
my friend from Ohio [Mr. Grosvenor], and 1 have found it not very 
easy to do so. In my efforts to do this, indeed, I have been re- 
minded of the well-known lines of Emerson, entitled “ Brahma.” 
ae have an obscurity in the first part, which is particularly applica- 

e,— 

“Tf the red slayer think he slays, 
Or if the slain think he is slain, 
7 know not well the subtle ways 
I keep, and pass, and turn again.” 


Now, I will just quote from the printed Record, to show some of 
the difficulties which the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Grosvenor] has 
found in the civil service. He stated in his speech last year,— 


I will vote not only to strike out this appropriation, but I will vote to 
repeal the whole law. 


He then went before the committee; and in his testimony of 
Aug. 23, 1890, page 97, he said,— 


I do not want to repeal the civil service law, and I never said so. 


[ Laughter. ] 
In his testimony at the same time he said,— 


Rufus P. Putnam, fraudulently credited to Washington County, Ohio, 
never lived in Washington County, Ohio, nor in my Congressional district ; 
nor in Ohio, so far as I know. . 

Then an inconsiderate person goes to work and digs up out of the 
files of Commissioner Morgan’s office a letter from the gentleman 
from Ohio, dated Feb. 5, 1890, which says,— 


Mr. Rufus P. Putnam is a legal resident of my district, and has relatives 
living there now. 


The gentleman from Ohio in his speech said,— 


I have not been informed of one applicant who has found a place in the 
classified service from my district. 


And in his testimony on August 23, found on page 98 of the report, 
he says,— 


That the eight men [whose names were furnished him as being appointed 
from his district] all live in my district, as now constituted. 


So, I say, the gentleman from Ohio was disturbed by the aggres- 
sions of the Civil Service Commission. 

He says he has only seen one of them, and had not seen him fre- 
quently. But on one occasion, at least, it was by his own invitation ; 
for he wrote to Mr. Roosevelt the following letter. He said: — 


I have for some weeks sought an opportunity to appear before the com- 
mittee to refer briefly to a statement made by you, in which you impugned 
the character of the statement made by me in the House of Representatives 
in regard to the administration of the Civil Service Law. I respectfully 
request that you be present. 


In accordance with that request, Mr. Roosevelt was present. They 
had a discussion which went on for a little while, and then Mr. Gros- 
venor said, as appears from the record of the testimony,— 


A Congressman making a speech on the floor of the House of Represen- 
tatives is perhaps in a little different position from a witness testifying 
under examination. 


[ Laughter. ] 


There I had the right to give pd pm goes about this matter under the 
Constitution of the United States and not have it called in question for that 
reason. ... 

I must go up to the House now. 


[ Laughter. ] 
And, Mr. Chairman, he went up to the House, and left Mr. Roose- 
velt, and was not pleased with the interview, as he said there. But 
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he returned to the committee after Mr. Roosevelt had gone to North 
Dakota, and was 2,000 miles away, and then said : — 


My statement in the House of Representatives has been shamefully and 
criminally misrepresented by Mr. Roosevelt, who says I said there had been 
no clerical appointments in my district. I never said any such thing, and 
he knew it. 


Here is what Mr. Roosevelt did say,— 


General Grosvenor says he does not know of one applicant who has 
found a place in the classified service from his Congressional district. 


And here is what the gentleman from Ohio actually said in the 
House : — 


[Mr. Grosvenor’s speech, April 22.— Record, 3897.] 


I have not been informed of one [applicant] who has found a place in the 
classified service from my Congressional district.... So far as I know, 
not one clerical position has been assigned to my Congressional district. 


Now, I might go on with these parallel columns, for I have some 
more here; but it will only serve to illustrate what the real difficulty 
has been. The trouble has been that this Commission has been 
aggressive. It has taken hold of the matter with which it was in- 
trusted in earnest. It has administered the law. The two gentlemen 
appointed by General Harrison, Governor Thompson and Mr. Roose- 
velt, have administered the law without fear or favor,and in a non- 
partisan manner. They have tried to make it practical. They have 
simplified the examinations. They have gone to work and filled up 
the quotas of the States,— something never done before. 

To-day, Mr. Chairman, for the first time since the organization of 
the Civil Service Commission, the quotas of the States are equal, ac- 
cording to their population. When the Civil Service Law was passed, 
the District had over 600 people in less than half the departments, 
and great States like California did not have a half-dozen. These 

uotas to-day are equal. They have filled them up, especially from 
the Southern and South-western States. 

Mr. Crain. Filled them with Republicans. 

Mr. LopGE. They have not filled them with Republicans; for, as 
a matter of fact, the majority of appointments from those States are 
Democrats. At least two-thirds are Democrats, and I am glad of it. 
I am glad of it, Mr. Chairman, because the charge has been always 
made that this law was administered under Republican administra- 
tions for Republicans, and under Democratic administrations for 
Democrats. It has been determined in that regard that there is no 
character of partisan politics influencing its actions, and that there is 
an honest way to administer it. 

Mr. COGSWELL. How could the Democrats get two-thirds, then? 

Mr. LopGE. Because the bulk of the population in those States 
votes the Democratic ticket. In the North the proportion is even 
more heavily the other way, and for the same reason. In the South- 
ern quotas to which the law has applied in this manner, let me 
say also, there are some young men, colored men, and renee TaN 
graduates of the different universities, who have secured appoint- 
ments that they never could have secured in any other way. They 
have got them on their own merits under this law, when otherwise it 
onl’ have been impossible for them to receive appointments, because 
they had no political backing. This has given them a fair chance. 
Now, it is a fact that the law has been administered in that way, and 
that it has been made active and efficient. 

It is because the law has been enforced, not because they have 
failed to enforce it, that all this trouble has arisen. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that the great body of the people of this 
country want to see the routine offices properly filled and administered, 
and they care very little for the party politics of the men who fill 
them. They want to have a good service, and that is all they want. 
This system can no doubt be improved. But it cannot be improved 
by making what the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Grosvenor] suggests, 
a system of pass examinations by the heads of departments. It is 
a mere blind to talk about the heads of the departments being allowed 
to select men. If the heads of departments selected government 
clerks, it would be an admirable system. 

The heads of bureaus and departments want to have a good admin- 
istration; but they do not make the appointments, and every man who 
listens to me knows that they do not under that system. We make 
them, and Senators make them. In other words, men make them who 
have no responsibility for the conduct of the business of the office. 
That is where the mischief is. A pass examination amounts to noth- 
ing: it isa mere blind. I will print with my remarks something in 
regard to the Census Office, showing that the places there were filled 
on the grounds of politics (Appendix A). They were not filled on the 
sole ground of selecting the best men, and there was nothing but a 
pass examination offered. 

The gentleman has alluded to some of the young men of my State 
who have gone into the Democratic party. Let me say to him that he 
utterly misapprehends the road by which they travelled. Perhaps it 
was in a larger measure differences on the tariff than anything else; 





but these men whom he cited here, my friend, Mr. Andrew, my friend, 
Sherman Hoar, and others, did not leave the Republican party be- 
cause they thought it favored too ardently the present system of 
civil service reform. If they were actuated by any impulses in the 
way of civil service reform, and I know many who were, they were 
actuated by hostility to just the doctrines that have been preached by 
the gentleman from Ohio on this floor here, which have cost us hun- 
dreds of votes in Massachusetts and in New York as well. You may 
make light of it if you will. It has cost us hundreds of votes of 
thoughtful, intelligent young men, who, whether they are right or 
wrong, do not believe in the spoils system. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I yield five minutes more to the gentleman. 

Mr. LopGE. They are not “Miss Nancies” or “dudes.” They 
are intelligent, patriotic men, who are not in politics for a job, or for 
what they can get out of it, and who see in civil service reform as at 
present administered what is honest and what is best. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the only party creed that I look to when I am 
seeking to find out what my party believes is in the national conven- 
tion of my party. I take no man’s word for it on this floor or else- 
where. id go to the platform of the party. I find there a declaration 
for civil service reform of the broadest kind. If we are to strike it 
down here, we are hypocrites tenfold over. 

No attacks by points of order will save us from the responsibility. 
You cannot blind the eyes of the people by points of order. They 
know what the issue is just as well as we do; and they have no sym- 
pathy, in my judgment, with this attempt to turn back the wheels of 
progress and civilization. I belong to the Republican party because I 
believe in its principles. If it turns from being a collection of prin- 
ciples to being a collection of offices and office-seekers, it offers very 
few attractions to me. I stand by it because I believe in its doc- 
trines ; and, when you get a party down to the idea that it can exist 
only by the distribution of offices, I do not know how it may be with 
other parties, but you cannot make the Republican party succeed, 
still less exist, on any such basis. [Applause.] 


MR. BOATNER’S SPEECH. 


Mr. BOATNER [of Louisiana]. As a member of the committee 
which has made an investigation of certain charges against the Civil 
Service Commission in the execution of the law, I have had occasion 
to examine it and ascertain its operation. The result of that investi- 
gation is the conviction in my mind that the opposition to the law 
comes not because of its non-enforcement or because it has not had 
the effect of preventing political appointments, but it has been en- 
forced and has had that effect. 

I am also satisfied, Mr. Chairman, that the Civil Service Commis- 
sion has executed the law fairly and impartially without partisan bias, 
and that this is the cause of the “kick” against the Commission. 
Now, the question is not whether the law is a good law or a bad law, 
but it is whether it ought to be executed and whether the Commission 
is trying to execute it. If any one will take the trouble to look into 
the law, he will find that political appointments are almost impossible 
under it. 

It requires examinations of all applicants for appointment in the 
service shall be made; that, when calls are made by a department for 
clerks or for officials to fill any place in the classified service, the 
three candidates who stand hig est on the list of those eligible for 
appointment shall be certified for appointment; and it is only in the 
department itself, in the appointing power, that any favoritism at all 
is possible, because the Commission is bound to certify the highest 
names. The fault, Mr. Chairman, in the law is not that it fails to 
provide against political appointments, but that political dismissals 
may be made by the officers having the appointing power, on discov- 
“ that the men they have appointed are politically obnoxious to 
them. 

It has come under my own observation several times that perfectly 
competent men, who have been appointed under the provisions of the 
law in a straightforward manner, and against whom no charges were 
made, have been dismissed simply because of their political opinions ; 
and, upon their making application to the head of the department for 
the reasons of their dismissal, the only explanation given has been 
that they were-dismissed “for the good of the service.” 

Mr. FARQUHAR. But that was not the fault of the Commission. 

Mr. BOATNER. That was not the fault of the Commission. The 
Commission cannot be held blamable for that. And, if the constitu- 
ents of gentlemen have not been able to obtain appointments under 
this law, it results from one or two causes: either the quotas of their 
States or districts were full, and there were no vacancies, or else their 
constituents stood such poor examinations that they could not be cer- 
tified for appointment. These are the only causes for which anybody 
could fail to obtain a certification for appointment; and the statements 
made about partiality in the execution of the law, about the unreason- 
ableness of the questions, about the failure of the Commission to exe- 
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cute the law properly and impartially, are, in my judgment, based 
upon no facts whatever. 

I have never been apprised of any such facts; and, in the investiga- 
tion before the committee there, no facts have been proved calculated 
to cast any suspicion upon the fair dealing of the present Civil Service 


Commission. And, Mr. Chairman, I want to say that, while I, as a 
Democrat, have believed and still believe in the doctrine that “to the 
victors belong the spoils,” I do not believe that these departmental 
offices, where men work for small salaries for their daily bread, fall 
properly under the definition of “spoils.” 1 believe that these de- 
partmental positions should be divorced from politics, and that this 
Civil Service Commission should be sustained in what, in my judg- 
ment, is an honest and non-partisan execution of the law as they find 
it. [Applause.] 

Mr. Mansur. I wish to ask the gentleman a question. Under 
the Cleveland administration I heard it charged time and again, as I 
have heard it charged dozens of times under this administration, that, 
when candidates are certified up for appointment, the appointing 
powers always find out the man who is of their own politics, and 
appoint him. 

Mr. BoOATNER. I am glad the gentleman asks that question. I 
will reply by asking him another. If the Commission certify the 
name as the law requires them to do, and the appointing officer vio- 
lates the law which he has sworn to support and refuses to appoint a 
man because of his politics, whose fault is that, the fault of the ap- 
pointing officer or the fault of the Commission? The objection 
which the gentleman suggests goes to the violation of the spirit of the 
law by officers having the power of removal, and for which the Com- 
mission ought not to be held responsible. 


MR. McCOMAS’S SPEECH. 


Mr. McComas. Mr. Chairman, this wrong to the Civil Service 
Commission and this covert scheme to break the pledge of the Repub- 
lican party to sustain this reform shall not succeed until I have ob- 
tained one square vote on the merits, in spite of the adverse rulings 
of the Chair on points of order. I give notice that at the close of this 
debate I will offer, or ask another gentleman to offer, an amendment 
appropriating $36,400, being the total of the salaries of the civil ser- 
vice clerks stricken out on the points of order. We will thus defeat 
the Chair, and give the House a final chance to stand by the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, to foster it or to starve it, whichever the House 
may decide. 

This is the eighth annual attack on the Civil Service Law. I hope 
it will survive this, as it has survived all prior attacks. The civil ser- 
vice system was inaugurated by the Republican President Arthur. 
It existed in spite of unfriendly guardianship during four years of 
Democratic rule under President Cleveland. It withstood the severe 
test of another change of party administration, and is better admin- 
istered than ever before under President Harrison. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Grosvenor] and those with him 
who want to stamp out this law and starve out this Commission 
ought frankly to avow their purpose, because the purpose is made 
very plain by their action yesterday and to-day in this House. 

The cabinet and heads of bureaus, with exceptions steadily grow- 
ing fewer, have approved the law under Arthur, Cleveland, and Har- 
rison. The able and sagacious Secretary of the Treasury, whose loss 
the country will long deplore, concludes his last message to Congress 
with his strongest approval of the law. 

President Harrison, the wise and true friend of this law, has given 
to the country the best Civil Service Commission the country ever 
had. It has the confidence of the country. Its real head is Com- 
missioner Roosevelt,— brilliant, able, enthusiastic, and versatile, one 
of the manliest of men, a Republican loyal and true, a public-spirited 
citizen of limitless courage and stainless honor. Under his lead the 
law is rigidly and impartially enforced. 

To still further improve its administration, the Commission ask, 
and in this bill we had provided, that the ten clerks from different 
departments detailed as examiners under the Commission be per- 
manently allotted to it. The departments ought not to be tempted to 
unload their dead wood on the Commission. The clerks, when expe- 
rienced, ought not to be called away. The Commission should con- 
trol its own clerks. But this improvement has been stricken out by 
the Chairman’s ruling. 

Gentlemen who say, as does the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Gros- 
venor], that they do not assail the system, and yet would take away 
from it the fifteen clerks that it now has, who would deny in this way 
the facilities of competitive examination to the poor and deserving 
young men and young women trained in our public schools all over 
this land,— these gentlemen who seek to deny to this Commission 
the clerks that we propose to provide for the purpose of getting 
through with these examinations, coolly tell the country that they are 
the friends of civil service reform. 














intend the necessary and natural consequences of their own acts; and 
I have a right to presume that it is the destruction of this Republican 
law that the gentleman from Ohio seeks by making the assault that 
he has made here yesterday and to-day upon this system. The object 
must be to starve the Commission, to break down this system, to 
defeat this reform. 

I said a moment ago that the rapid changes from Republican to 
Democratic and from Democratic to Republican administration again 
have severely tried this new law. 

The same changes have hurt the spoils system still more. 

The federal patronage has grown so vast that a President who 
= reasonable hearing to the thousands who ought to be heard 

efore he disposes of the offices whereto his discretion ought to be 
applied has now very little time left for the executive duties, for the 
|_- policies requiring his time. The President has little time to 

e President. This field must be constantly narrowed, not broad- 
ened. Therefore, the spoils system, applied to 62,000,000 of people 
and hundreds of thousands of offices, has grown unwieldy. 

It will not work satisfactorily. It has grown to be a burden too 
grievous to be borne by any party having principles worth fighting for. 
It was this system which murdered Garfield, which weighed down the 
wise administration of Arthur. It helped the Democracy without 
offices to win a victory for Cleveland. .. . In 1888 we came into power 
here with a splendid vote of over 5,000,000 or more of men for the 
President who now honors the White House by his courage, his 
integrity, his firmness of will, and his wise adhesion to the pledges 
of the party which elected him. When the last election came on, we 
had had two years of the offices; and we fell short 1,000,000 votes out 
of 5,000,000 before. 

We did not cast for members of Congress, and have counted quite 
4,000,000 votes.. One out of five of the voters was apathetic and dis- 
contented. Was not that the kind of “chill” the gentleman from 
Ohio speaks of? What kept from the elections one man out of five? 
Was it not in part the effect of the scramble for office which chilled 
some of the people, and left us to stem the discord and dissatisfaction 
and jealousy which it engendered? But, whatever it was, one man out 
of five remained at home. : 

The offices did not add to, but subtracted from, the grand total of 
Republican forces. The strife over offices distorted the perturbed 
vision of citizens who in calmer spirit and with clearer vision will 
yet approve the brave and wise measures of this House of Represen- 
tatives. 

Has not this recent history shown the contrast between the old 
system and the new? Has it not commended the new, and discred- 
ited the old system? 

Mr. Chairman, I have observed in the late conflict a new party, 
without patronage or offices, and without power of organization, the 
Farmers’ Alliance, whose members, as I understand, pay dues for the 
privilege of belonging to that organization instead of demanding re- 
wards. I have observed them, with more than Oriental devotion, 
stand by the sub-treasury and other schemes on which they insist 
and believe; and that gives to me a new reason for the conviction 
that it is not offices, but ideas, which give success to a party. It is 
not patronage, but it is convictions ; and seeing, as I do, that the offi- 
ces have hurt even the Democratic party in the presidential cam- 
paign, knowing that the offices have wad proved a burden to the 
Republican party, I want to see it rally by enthusiasm for its prin- 
ciples, and not by the delusive hope of public spoils. 

There is another thing I want, as an American citizen, to help in 
my way before I leave this body and go to my own home as a pri- 
vate citizen. I want to say to the members of this House (I speak 
now as a member of this House talking to members),— I want the 
members of this House who come after us to have a better oppor- 
tunity than we have to-day for the discharge of the public business. 
I believe, Mr. Chairman, that it was John Morley who said that life 
in the English Parliament was idleness without rest, labor without 
result, work without reward. 

It is still more true here of life on this floor. You have voted 
clerks for members. Clerks to members is not half so good a rem- 
edy as relief from office brokerage in the time to come, when mem- 
bers of Congress shall have only legislating for the people to attend 
to, and be able to give all the time during a session to the perform- 
ance of that duty. y she forward a reform like this, and let the time 
come when legislative influence and executive power are absolutely 
divorced the one from the other. Keep them apart, and the Repre- 
sentative on the floor will not be awed by power or suaged by hope 
of a when he is here declaring the convictions of the people. 

I want that time to come; and I will do all I can by my vote, and 
have during eight years done all I could by my vote fon | my voice, 
to bring about that time. I have, on this subject at least, acted with 
the courage of my convictions; and I shall until the brief time of my 
service here has expired. I have found what these gentlemen will 
find more and more, that the working people of the country begin to 
understand the benefits of this system. They begin to believe it 
comes home to their sons and their daughters who, by competition of 


Sir, it is an elementary axiom of law that men must be presumed to | merit, win the little places under the government as well as do the 
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friends of members of Congress and of Senators, and that it is thus 
working for the benefit of the people. 

Therefore, instead of risking the chance of letting this reform fall 
back, I will, by every effort I can, help to sustain and perpetuate this 
reform. It has been injured by some of its indiscreet friends. It 
has been hurt more by them, perhaps, than by the annual assaults of 
its enemies. Their charges grow more and more stale by repetition, 
and do little harm; but I little thought that members of the Repub- 
lican party would stand here opposed to this system. 

When, under Mr. Cleveland as President, in two Democratic Con- 
resses, once on my motion this side stood up and increased this 
orce, and once on the motion of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Henderson] they stood up and increased this force, I little thought 
that a Republican Congress would lack the courage to stand by its 
own party pledges. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Grosvenor] says 
we said we would stand by the reform, but not by this particular re- 
form. The wording of the very pledge of the platform to which he 
alludes confounds him, when it says,— 


We will not fail to keep our pledge because they [the Democrats] have 
broken theirs, or because their candidate has broken his, and therefore re- 
peat our declaration of 1884; to wit, the reform of the civil service, auspi- 
ciously begun under the Republican administration, should be completed by 
the further extension of the reform system already established by law. 


It is to this very reform that we are pledged. Any departure 
from it, any defeat of it, is a breach of our faith and our party’s 
honor; and any trickery or evasive effort to smother it is the meanest 
way of being false to our pledge to the people, of neglecting the right 
of the working people of the country to have a competition of merit 
for place in public office, with neal chance for poor and powerful 
alike, in fair examinations. 

I hope this Republican House will yet adopt the amendment I shall 
offer, or ask another to offer, avoiding the ruling of the Chair, by 
appropriating in lump sum the thirty-odd thousand dollars required 
to pay the clerks of the Civil Service Commission now employed. 

I have voted for every other pledge of our party, I have stood up 


by them in season and out of season in this Congress, and I stand by | 


this as I have stood by the rest, and will until the last hour of this 
Congress. 


MR. DOCKERY’S SPEECH. 


Mr. Dockery [of Missouri]. Mr. Chairman, it must be apparent 
to the country that the opposition of many of our friends on the other 
side to the paragraph providing a clerical force for the Civil Service 
Commission is the result of hostility to the civil service system, and 
a settled purpose to destroy the Commission by denying the neces- 
sary appropriation. I do not claim any familiarity with the methods 
of the Commission in respect to many questions; but as a Democrat 
and speaking to Democrats, especially those from Southern States, 
I feel constrained to say that the present Commission, in my opinion, 
has made an honest effort to execute the Civil Service Law upon a 
non-partisan basis. 

My observation upon this point fully confirms the views so well 
expressed a moment ago by the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Boatner]; and in further verification I ask permission to incorpo- 
rate in my remarks extracts from the statement of Civil Service Com- 
missioner Roosevelt, in a recent hearing before the Committee on 
Appropriations. 


[The statement here referred to is substantially that printed in 
the CiviL SERVICE REcoRD for January, and in the Aé/antic Monthly 
for February, showing how in filling the quotas of the Southern 
States, which had long been behind, a large number of Democrats re- 
ceived appointment under a Republican administration, thus proving 
the thorough non-partisan character of the examinations.] 


MR. BOUTELLE’S SPEECH. 


Mr. BoureLLe. Mr. Chairman, for nearly eight years since I 
have been a member of this House the discussions of this civil ser- 
vice reform system have been characterized on the part of the advo- 
cates of the present law by an arrogance and intolerance that I have 
not observed in any other discussions in this body. It has seemed 
to me, as I have listened to the impassioned eloquence of some of 
our friends upon this subject, that they were very much more inter- 
ested in denouncing their brethren as wicked than in vindicating 
their cause as righteous. 

I have heard infinitely more eulogy employed in the arraignment of 
members, the casting of imputations and aspersions upon the motives 
and principles of members of this body who do not accept the views of 
other gentlemen as infallible, than I have heard devoted to a calm or 
logical demonstration of the beneficial operations of the Civil Service 





Law. That is what induced me to interrupt my friend from Mary- 
land [Mr. McComas] a little while ago. When he said, in reply to 
the gentleman from Ohio, that members of Congress would go to the 
President to get him to induce a cabinet officer to appoint somebody 
to a clerkship, I asked him how he found it out, and he said he 
found it out in the same way that I did. But the mistake my friend 
made was in not knowing that I am not a “ civil service reformer” of 
the approved brand, so that I never have found it out. 

Now, I have met my friend from Maryland [Mr. McComas] at the 
departments, and I have occasionally, or more than occasionally, met 
other gentlemen whom I knew to be very prominently identified 
with the advocacy of this reform in the immediate vicinity of those 
so-called “dispensatories” of patronage; and on almost every one of 
those occasions my presumption was that my presence at the depart- 
ment was in connection with the public business, and that their pres- 
ence was in connection with “civil service reform.” [Laughter.] 
The record will show whether that is so or not. 

I state it as my firm conviction and belief that the men who in 
this Congress and in previous Congresses have been the most violent 
in their denunciations of “spoilsmen” and “office-hunters” have 
been generally more assiduous and successful than others in their 
efforts to secure that sort of spoils. [Laughter.] I do not state this 
in a reckless, flippant way : I state it on a basis of a firm conviction of 
its absolute verity. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, these gentlemen make a confession at bar in 
their very arguments. A number of them on this floor have started 
out by assuming that some one is going to attack them for not prac- 
tising what they preach; and they admit at the outset that they may 
have been considerably active in securing patronage in the “ unclassi- 
fied service.” Now, what is this civil service reform for? Primarily 
and above all other considerations, it was advocated for the purpose 
of divorcing the civil service from connection with or influence by 
members of Congress; and my advice to gentlemen, if they are pe- 
culiarly desirous of reforming the civil service by securing its abso- 
lute divorce from Congressional influence, is that the best contribu- 
tion they can make to such reforms is to set an example in their own 
persons, and see that they do not themselves practise what they so 
vociferously condemn on general principles and when practised for 
the supposed advantage of somebody else. 

Mr. McComas. Why not do it by law? 

{Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. BouTELLE. I ask a little more time. 

Mr. CANNON. I yield the gentleman two minutes more. 

Mr. McComas. May I ask the gentleman from Maine a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. BouTELLE. I have but two minutes, and am unable to yield. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, | do not desire to be personal. I always try 
to avoid anything of that kind, although these gentlemen have been 
very personal in regard to all of us who have presumed to differ with 
them in the slightest degree. They have denounced every man who 
has ventured, however modestly, shrinkingly, or amiably, to entertain 
any shadow of doubt as to whether every detail of this law contains 
all the sacredness of Holy Writ or all the immutability of the edicts 
of the Medes and Persians. 

But I wish to say that since I have been a member of this House 
my attention has been directed to — systematic and wholesale 
attempts to secure appointments to public employment in this city by 
gentlemen who do not hesitate to get up on this floor at any moment 
and hold myself and others here up to public ridicule, arraigning us 
as seekers for “patronage” and “spoils.” I am perfectly willing that 
gentlemen should apply any test they like to my record in that behalf. 
My constituents do not demand,—and, if they did demand it, they 
would have to find somebody else to carry out their behests,— but 
they do not demand or desire that I go about from bureau to bureau 
and from department to department, cooling my heels in the ante- 
rooms of government officials, in order to hunt up loopholes in the 
reform system through which to squeeze office-seekers, or to study 
the tricks of the trade by which the much vaunted law may be evaded 
in the search for places which are supposed by the people at large to 
be absolutely unobtainable except through the regular operations of 
the civil service system. 

{Here the hammer fell.] 


MR. GREENHALGE’S SPEECH. 


Mr. GREENHALGE [of Massachusetts]. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry 
that this discussion has taken so wide a range; and I am sorry it 
should have so much of a personal nature about it. But, in order to 
show the perfect good feeling which I have, I will say that I admit 
as sufficient the apology of the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Rogers], except the little ill-natured remark about New England,—a 
thing so frequent, however, that we may pass it without further notice. 
I also accept the vindication of my friend from Ohio [Mr. Grosvenor]; 
and I will state that anything under his hand I would believe under 
any circumstances. And I do not mean to say for a moment that I 
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oin or believe in aspersions made upon the gentleman from Maine 
(Mr. Boutelle}. 

This, Mr. Chairman, is not a personal matter. This is a question 
of voting appropriations for the maintenance of the Civil Service 
Commission and the work done under its direction. For more than 
seven years this Commission has been organized. It was organized 
under an act of Congress, a part of the supreme law of the land; and 
the question is whether you will maintain the supreme law of the 
land or whether you will cover it with the venomous darts of parlia- 
mentary objections, and in that way kill it. 

This, Mr. Chairman, is not a political question; and I was glad that 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Boatner] rose in his place and 
gave his testimony as a member of the committee on reform in the 


civil service. He has been present at the hearings of that committee.’ 


He knows that the aspersions on the committee are not well founded. 
We have had important investigations to conduct. Those investiga- 
tions have been conducted thoroughly, fairly, impartially, without 
any taint of partisan spirit, so far as Tipon. One report of that com- 
mittee is upon the calendar to-day. It is not a privileged question; 
but that committee, whenever it shall have an opportunity to call it 
up, will not shirk any responsibility. I do not care who flings out 
———— of that sort. I resent it, and say it has no basis in 
truth. 

Mr. Chairman, there is one crime which has not been charged 
against this Commission; and this is very singular. When in one of 
the investigations charges were called for, everything was put into 
the indictment that the wrath and rancor of more than seven years 
could furnish. Yet this charge was forgotten,— the charge of which 
I admit the Commission is guilty,— the charge of efficiency ; and that 
is the whole story of the opposition here oe 

It would be unreasonable to expect, Mr. Chairman, that the annual 
appropriation should go through without the annual attack; but our 
party and the party on the other side have declared in favor of this 
principle, and I believe in standing to a declaration, whether it wins 
or loses. 

I respect even the utterances of ex-President Cleveland. They 
show courage, whether those utterances are in favor of free trade, in 
favor of civil service reform, or against free coinage. For God’s 
sake, let us have some men in this republic who have the courage of 
their convictions. If it be true that a majority of this House, a 
majority of the Republican side or a majority of the Democratic side, 
desire to wipe this law from the statute books, let it be done in manly 
fashion, and let those who do it take the responsibility. Do not let 
them rise to some mere parliamentary punctilio. The people care 
nothing about that. We are here as to things of substance, not after 
matters of form. 


MR. MOORE’S SPEECH. 


Mr. Moore [of New Hampshire]. The competitive or merit sys- 
tem has now been on trial for nearly eight years. This is nota long 
period for a great reform to become established, especially when we 
consider that the abuses to be remedied had become intrenched in 
party policy and party action for more than — years. In view of 
the results achieved, the Commission may well declare that “the 
merit system is long past the experimental stage.” The classified 
service now embraces thirty thousand employees, divided between four 
departments, as follows: departmental, customs, postal, railway mail. 

About three thousand of the eight thousand employees in the depart- 
ments in this city reached their positions through the civil service. 
Complaints against this system have nearly ceased. It is no longer a 
mark of wit to deride it. It is no longer an evidence of intelligence 
to denounce it. The relief to Senators and Representatives has been 
so immeasurable as to be universally acknowledged. Something of 
the old system still lingers in the corridors of the Capitol, but it is 
only a remnant and a reminder of the once powerful and universal 
abuse. The civil service has become competent, clean, and devoid of 
scandal. The work performed is superior to that rendered at any 
previous stage in our history. 

So strong has the system become that outside influence has now 
little connection with either appointments or promotions in the depart- 
ments. This is proved by the fact that resignations and removals in 
these departments under the three administrations that have admin- 
istered the law only range from 7 to 8 per cent. of the whole number 
of appointments. No doubt some favoritism still exists, but there is 
no evidence that the clerk or employee conspicuously deserving promo- 
tion fails to receive it. 

The reform, for obvious reasons, has made less satisfactory prog- 
ress in the postal service. 

In New York, Boston, and Chicago the merit system has been put 
in faithful execution. In Philadelphia and Baltimore the large num- 
ber of removals shows that the practices of the old spoils system still 
prevail. When 92 per cent. of removals are made at Philadelphia 
against 16 per cent. at Boston in the same time, it is useless to go fur- 
ther to discover a gross abuse of the law. The Commission has ex- 








posed and published the abuse, and that very publicity has largely 
improved the service. 

A comparison of the classified and unclassified postal service shows 
the great advantage possessed by the merit system. In fourteen of 
the large postal offices the percentage ranges from 3 to 28 in the 
classified service. In the unclassified service the range is from 46 
to go per cent. That the stability and efficiency of the service are 
greatly promoted by the honest administration of the law is signally 
illustrated by the facts brought out in an investigation of the post- 
office at Troy, N.Y. . 

A change of 70 per cent. in the force in this office suggested 
that something was wrong. An investigation was ordered, and was 
made by Commissioners Roosevelt and Thompson. The presump- 
tion was violent that so many removals must have been made for 
political reasons. The investigation was thorough and impartial 
The postmaster and dismissed employees confronted each other; an 
in all but three or four cases it clearly appeared that the removals 
were made for cause, such as “drunkenness, insolence, gross neglect 
of duty, or the loss of mail matter.” It was ascertained that the 
postmaster found the office in a very demoralized condition, both in 
the Jersonnel and order of the office. The explanation of this ex- 
traordinary condition of things was found in the fact that the office 
had only been classified just Selene the change of administration, and 
hardly any of the employees had come in through the civil service. 

The quotas of States are now nearly even. Under the old system, 
the city of Washington and the adjoining States had a much larger 
number in proportion to their population than the remote States. 
The disproportion has now for the first time been substantially re- 
moved. A recent act of Congress requires all applicants to obtain 
certificates of residence from an officer of the county to which the 
claim to belong, and the certificate must be under official seal. 
Justly, the Commission remarks that “ this condition of things in the 
classified service offers the most striking contrast to what obtains in 
the unclassified service, where it is said that over one-half the ap- 
pointments come from the District of Columbia and the States imme- 
diately adjoining. In other words, under the Civil Service Law, each 
State gets its proper share of representation in the service of the 
government; while, under the old patronage system, the District of 
Columbia and two or three States got very much more than their 
shares, and all the other States and Territories very much less.” 

We are sometimes told that the eligible lists are crowded, and 
the public was recently informed that there are enough eligibles on 
the lists to supply the departments for the next twenty-five years. 
The Commissioners declare these statements to be utterly untrue. 
In the departments the eligible lists will not furnish a supply for a 
longer period than eight months on the average. With a wise fore- 
thought, the Commission give ample notice to every applicant of his 
or her chances of appointment. Very few wait for a longer period 
than a year, and many not longer than three or six months. An 
instance will illustrate the working of the system:— 

A young man, a native of Portsmouth, in my State, found himself 
one day in Little Rock, Ark., with no friends, little money, and noth- 
ing todo. One day he saw an item in the local newspaper, announc- 
ing that a civil service examination would be held on a given date. 
He concluded to take that examination. That was on the 2st of 
March, 1889. On the 16th of the following August he received 
official notice that a place awaited him in one of the departments of 
this city. He made his way to Washington, entered on his duties, 
and is now employing his leisure time in studying a profession. 
This instance is but one of hundreds of others of similar character 
that have come in with the merit system. 

Take another instance: A frail young girl in the great State of 
Texas, smitten with adversity by the death of her father, a distin- 
guished lawyer in that State, took the civil service examination at 
Austin, passed to the eligible list, and was soon informed that a 
place awaited her in Washington. She came to this city, where she 
had neither friend nor acquaintance. By chance I learned her story, 
and then I learned that she was the grand-daughter of one of the 
noblest and most eminent women that New England has produced. 
These are but types of hundreds and thousands of instances that 
prove the infinite superiority of the merit over the spoils system, 
and for the first time in our history opens the civil service of this 
great government on fair and equal terms to the entire American 
youth, regardless of sex, race, color, or previous condition. 

The Commission has been subjected to considerable censure for 
the character of some of the questions asked in the examinations. 
The mistakes in this direction have been flippantly exaggerated. The 
practical character of the questions is now admitted by all who have 
taken the trouble to examine the subject. A copyist, for instance, is 
examined upon four subjects; namely, Metis! +m spelling, simple 
arithmetic, and copying. A clerk’s examination, besides these sub- 
jects, includes grammar and letter-writing. 

The additional probationary test of six months is working with 
entire satisfaction. The selections for the probationary tests are 
made from those highest on the eligible lists. It is a fact, remarka- 
bly attesting the efficiency of the competitive examinations, that only 
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about one in fifty on the probationary lists fails of permanent appoint- 
ment. 

Believing that this reform has brought only beneficent results to 
the government and the people, it may a well to consider the ques- 
tion of its further extension. There can be no doubt that all the 
public departments in Washington should be brought within the con- 
trol of the system. Especially should no such anomaly again be per- 
mitted as the creation of a great bureau like the Census Bureau, 
organized on the old system of Congressional interference and influ- 
ence. It has only served to throw distrust on a work that ought to 
have the instant confidence of all parties and all men. The exemp- 
tion of this bureau from the civil service system was illogical, incon- 
sistent, and unnecessary. It compelled Senators and Congressmen to 
solicit appointments from a subordinate though brilliant executive 
officer of the government, alike degrading to them and in no sense 
elevating to him. It robbed both parties of valuable time, subjected 
both to disagreeable annoyances, and produced results not a whit 
better than would have come through a competitive system, wholly 
freed from Congressional influence. 

The competitive or merit system should be extended to every 
branch of the subordinate service of the government. There should 
be no exceptions or exemptions. Wherever a clerk, artisan, or 
laborer is employed in the departmental, customs, postal, or railway 
mail service, the avenue to that place should be by merit, not by 
favor. Every citizen of this republic has an equal right with every 
other citizen to serve his country in any department of the govern- 
ment for which he is qualified. By all means should those bureaus of 
festering patronage and demoralization, the navy yards, be placed 
upon the merit system. F 

When all this is accomplished, then let the Executive of this coun- 
try summon sufficient courage to declare once for all that hereafter 
no Senator or Congressman shall be called to determine the appoint- 
ment of postmasters, and that they shall be indicated by the free suf- 
frages of the legal voters within the delivery of the office. To say 
that the chief postal officer of any city of this country cannot as safely 
and readily be selected by popular vote as the chief executive officer 
of that city is utterly wanting in logic and common sense. The one 
proposition is on all fours with the other. 

Too long, too long altogether, the American Representative has 
been made the victim of a degrading and unconstitutional practice. 
As I pointed out a year ago, this system has no warrant whatever in 
the Constitution. It never was dreamed of by the framers of our 
fundamental law; and, in the debates that took place in Philadelphia 
and the States over that instrument, no hint appears that Congress- 
men should have any connection with the patronage. They never did 
have such connection until the wise and patriotic men who framed the 
Constitution had paid the debt of nature and handed over the govern- 
ment to a race of men whose measure of statesmanship was found in 
the principle, borrowed from barbarian and barbarous contests, that 
“to the victor belong the spoils.” 

Under the influence of that maxim, great States and small have 
been brought within the control of men whose chief merits were a 
low cunning, a reckless reo e and a disposition to use the vast 
patronage within their grasp to elevate themselves to the highest posi- 
tions in the State and nation. Powerless to succeed to these places 
on any superiority of character and intelligence of their own, they 
have “vaulted into the saddle,” and displaced men who might have 
been both creditable and useful to the State and country. 

I desire for myself to bear unqualified testimony to the high char- 
acter and efficiency of the Civil Service Commission. Although the 
salaries allowed the Commissioners and the clerical force assigned 
the bureau are on a scale of unusual parsimony, to be found nowhere 
else in the government, no greater industry, intelligence, and intre- 
pidity are displayed in any branch of the service than in this. The 
salaries paid the Commissioners are not commensurate with the char- 
acter and importance of their office, and that Congress which will 
raise the compensation from $3,500 to $5,000 will perform an act 
demanded alike by justice and wisdom. 

Let us hope that recent events have foreshadowed the result that 
the day of the patronage system and the patronage statesman are 
numbered never to return. It is already displaced in one-third of the 
government by a system that is based on fair play, and which is 
inherently and wholly American because it recognizes the principle 
that merit, not favor, should govern in a republic of equals. 

Let me recall, in conclusion, the message which John Bright, that 
firm and white-souled friend of free institutions, sent across the Atlan- 
tic seventeen years ago, touching this system. Writing to Mr. Dor- 
man B. Eaton, he said: — 


Your proposed reform is a great undertaking. I hope the good sense of 
ape people will enable you to complete it. All the friends of your country 
n other nations will congratulate you on your success. 


Mr. Dingley (of Maine) then made an amendment as follows : — 


Amend by aang at the end of the amendment proposed by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] the following : — 








“ And for other necessary expenditures, to enable the Civil Service Com- 
mission to give effect to and execute the provisions of an act to regulate and 
improve the civil service of the United States, approved January 16, 1883, 
$36,400, or so much thereof as may be necessary.” 


[Mr. Grosvenor made a point of order against this, but the Chair 
held the amendment to be in order. ] 

Mr. DInGLEy. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the question 
which the committee ought to determine at this time is not whether 
the Civil Service Law is wise or unwise, but whether a law that is upon 
the statute book should be enforced and a sufficient appropriation 
made to enable the authorities who have been charged with the exe- 
cution of that law to carry out its evident purpose. The amendment 
which I have proposed is exactly the same in terms as that which we 
have already adopted in the sundry civil appropriations bill, giving the 
Interstate Commissioners an appropriation in gross for the purpose 
of carrying out that law. Under that law, the Interstate Commission 
have appointed such clerks and such messengers as may be necessary 
to carry out its purposes. This amendment which has been pro- 
posed gives exactly the amount, as I understand it, that was appro- 
priated last year or for the present year for the clerks, messengers, 
stenographers, etc., that are now in the employme:.. of the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission. 

It seems to me that we cannot, whatever may be our views with 
reference to the propriety of the Civil Service Law, without stultify- 
ing ourselves, refuse to appropriate the necessary amount to execute 
that law on the basis on which it is being enforced at the present time. 
Therefore, I have offered this amendment in a form to which a point 
of order does not lie, in order that the committee may be brought 
directly to the question, aside from any point of order, as to whether 
they will furnish this Commission the necessary amount, judged on 
the basis of expenditures for the present year, for enforcing that law 
and carrying it out according to its terms; and because the law stands 
upon the statute book, because we are bound in Committee of the 
Whole on an appropriation bill to appropriate whatever is necessary 
to carry out that law, and because for the present year we appropri- 
ated exactly this amount a year ago for them to carry out this law, 
I offer this amendment in order to test the sense of the committee 
on the point as to whether they will enforce the law that now stands 
upon the statute book. [Applause on the Republican side, and cries 
of “Vote!” “Vote!”] 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
proposed by the gentleman from Maine. 

The question was put, and the Chairman announced that the 
“noes” seemed to have it. 

Mr. DINGLEyY. Division. 

The committee divided; and there were — ayes, 54; noes, 92. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and Mr. Butterworth and Mr. Dingley were 
appointed to act as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported — ayes, 95; 
noes, 76. 

So the amendment was agreed to. [Loud applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon the amendment proposed 
by the gentleman from Illinois, as amended. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 





BIRD’S-EYE VIEW. 





[Under this head all shades of opinion are to be found, whether in agree- 
ment or not with the views of the editorial board.] 


CIVIL SERVICE FOR INDIANA. 


Senator Magee introduces a bill to-day which is understood to be 
backed by the Democratic sentiment of the legislature, and which 
will work a new era in the management of the benevolent institutions 
of the State by putting them under civil service rules. The bill 
requires the State Board of Charities to prepare rules for the selec- 
tion of officers and persons to be employed in the institutions indi- 
cated, and thereafter to supervise the administration of the rules 
prepared. These rules are to provide for the classification of posi- 
tions for competitive examinations by which to test the fitness of 
applicants for positions, for promotions on the basis of merits, for a 
system of probation, for the transfer of officers or employees from 
one institution to another, and for reports concerning the operation of 
the law. Local boards are to be appointed to examine the applicants 
for positions, and these are to be non-partisan in character. No 
questions are to be asked regarding the politics of applicants, and 
no one shall be discharged on account of politics.— Mational Demo- 
crat, Feb. 14, 1891. 


AN INDEPENDENT. 
“ Paw, what is a partisan?” 
“It’s a man that’s always on one side.” 
“ And an Independent?” 
“Oh, he’s always on the other side.”— /ndianapolis Journal. 


